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BY THE WAY. 

by was on one of the cold, bleak days of which 
there have been so many lately that a chilled 

und discouraged woman, hurrying eastward along 

Twenty-third Street, paused suddenly as she reached 

the corner of Fifth Avenue, and forgot the cold and 

her worry 

There, across Madison Square, rose the tower of 
the Garden. Always a joy to the eyes, it had now 
taken on a fresh charm. There had been a snow 
flurry about an hour earlier, and every ledge and 
projection of the pale yellow surface was outlined 
in purest white, and this fairylike fabrie stood out 
against a sky of the clearest, softest blue. It was im 
possible to look at such beauty without an instant 
uplift of the soul to a serener atmosphere than that 
one breathed on the muddy pavement and amidst 
the bustling crowd 

There was in the sight more than a shade of the 
feeling that thrills the lover of nature when he lifts 
up his eyes unto the mountains—the mountains that 
‘* bring peace to the people.” 

One questions if the architect thought of the possi- 
bility of such an etfect of his work when he planned 
the tower, or if he “* builded better than he knew,” 
and wrouglt all unwittingly a sérmon in stone. 
Anothe: such sermon is the tower of the Judson 
Memorial Church to many. ‘To one tired worker at 
least its flery cross is never seen against the evening 
sky without a quick throb of the heart, and the in- 
stantaneous pulsing of the thought, ** Lord, all my 
The longing that all desire 
may be dominated by the cross is the good word the 


desire is before Thee.” 


beacon sends to her. 

It is a blessing that here in our daily rushing life 
in New York these bits of help come by the way. 
We seldom find time to turn aside to seek them, aud 
ther do not environ us on every hand as when we 
are among the mountains or at the sea-shore. Prob- 
ably some of these ‘* by the way ” helps-*+eiat bring so 
much to one person. may s*seem trifles to those who 

Weigh such influences lightly. To others they mean 

a great deal 

That vender of violets on the corner has borne 
your memory on the wings of the scent of his flowers 
back to Paris on a sunny day when the boulevards 
were gay, and life seemed a very merry thing, and 
eare a long way off. Or perhaps it is a whiff of 
Roman hyacinths you have caught, and straightway 
you are back in the Eternal City, and you are tread- 
ing the irregular pavement of the Piazza di Spagna, 
and gazing up at the Spanish steps, topped by the 
Trinita de’ Monti, and breathing the soft air, and feel- 
ing as well as seeing the deep blue sky, and inhaling 
the breath of the flowers a picturesque gamin is coax 
ing you to buy. Or it may be the odor of roses that 
has-recalled the memory of some one who used to 
bring you Maréchal Niels in the long ago when you 
and the world were both so much younger. 

But all the “‘ by the way” joys do not come from 
flowers. There are the leafless branches of the trees 
against the sky in the parks. Is not the delicate 
tracery on that blue background a solace? There 
are the glimpses one gets of the snow-topped Jersey 
hills from the westward windows of the Sixth aud 
Ninth avenue elevated trains as they whirl their 
weary passengers uptown. There is the giow of the 
sunset at the end of the streets, the trembling into 
sight of the first star. There is that thing of beauty 
to the Brooklyn bound voyagers on the ferry-boats, 
the Bridge, spanning the sunset with its perfect arch, 
or, as the evening darkens, making its presence known 
by the gleaming lights that stud its length, like dia- 
monds on a string 

It is easier to continue the list than to close it. If 
the help that beauty gives is not perceived by those 
who long for it, it is that their eyes are holden, and 
that spiritual ophthalmia hinders them from gaining 
their full share of aid and comfort ‘* by the way.” 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


age om \ THEN Captain 

Whoppers is 
seated —and he took 
the Professor's chair 
this afternoon — he 
leans well back, his 
hands on the 
wooden arms. 
little twitching move- 














he stands and talks will then almost disappear. Instead we 


have a constant nervous knocking together of the knees, a 


two 


The 


ment so often noticed 
about the shoulders as 
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distracting movement driving sensitive people ‘‘ frantic,” as 
“" put it. 

hoppers in the Professor's chair was an offence to most 
of us. No one had ever taken possession of it before. By 
tacit consent we leave it empty when he does not come. 
But the breezy volatile Captain has no sentiments. His life, 
—. so far as we know, has been one long viola of 
them. 

When the Captain has anything to say he makes his own 
opportunities. He stands in front of people; he breaks into 
the talk of others; he delivers himself of startling opinions; 
he is confidential, his hand in some one’s arm; he is flatter- 
ing, riveting his eyes on faces as if for the moment spell- 
bound; he comes back of one, and leaning over, whispers in 
the ear. His ways are manifold—one as good as another if 
he for the moment can rivet attention on himself. No.one 
before him is safe; nothing is sacred. To-day he insisted on 
talking of the Vaudeville Club. He took a sceptical view; 
but that I had been prepared for, knowing he had not been 
asked to be a member. Captain Whoppers’s money unfor- 
tunately is not always available. Much of it is invested in 
promissory notes. Still, he bas been there. His ht 
connections carry him everywhere. His views on the’Vaude- 
ville Club, however, are better understood from bits of his 
talk upon the subject. ‘* The success of it has got to depend 
on the men,” he said. “It’s whether they like it; and they're 
not going if they have to trip over the same proprieties there 
that they stumble upon at every afternoon tea. And you've 
got to have them. You can’t make bohemia out of bottles 
and smoke and round tables, a variety performance on the 
stage, and the people out of your drawing-room bodily trans- 
planted there. That's no bohemia. * en like a little fun, 
a little relaxation. They don’t want to think at night. But 
the women are different. Women like new things as ex- 
periments. They like to take peeps into lives they've never 
seen before, if they don’t compromise themselves. They 
like lunches in students’ rooms and teas in bachelor studios. 
But they don’t want too much difference made for them. If 
they see at all, they don't want expurgated copies; yet ore 
rather have a whole edition burned than have anything that 
shocked them exist for anybody else.” 

* | think women are right,” said one of them. But as she 
spoke Professor Prodgers came in, his neck bundled about 
with a gray worsted scarf. He never wears it among us till 
it’s dark. We once persuaded him to line the collar of his 
coat with fur and turn it up; but with darkness and oppor- 
tunity he lapses, when it’s cold, into this old habit of his 
youth, as hard to overcome as the other dead fashion of 
those days—that which compelled his putting his teaspoon 
in his cup, not his saucer, when done. iss Van Auken rose 
to help him. We all rose, indeed, except the Captain, who 
laughed and twitched in his clair. The Professor had be- 
gun to feel his presence, and looked about with distended 
nostril, before the Captain called out, ** 1 did not see you at 
the Vaudeville, Professor.” 

‘*I was there,” said the Professor, thinking the Captain 
amember. ‘I wanted to see it before it died.” His glance 
would have withered a man of more substance than the 
Captain. a . 

When VWiermppers finally went, the Professor was still stand- 
ing.r could anything induce him to sit. He avoided the 

chair which the Captain had taken. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
LITERARY WOMEN AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 

yy late Mr. Whittier always insisted upon it that, in the 

Society of Friends, the women most prominent as pub- 
lic speakers bad always been remarkably good wives and 
mothers. This he explained partly by the fact that the same 
qualities of energy and leadership were visible in both di- 
rections; and partly on the ground that, the more prominent 
women were, the more they felt it their duty to meet all de- 
mands. There is no reason why both these conside: 
should not apply to literary women as well. 
that suffice for a sonnet need hardly be overtaxed by an ome- 
Jet; and the courage that can encounter a publisher need not 
be wholly put down by a cook, Nobody thinks, in house- 
hold matters, that the perfection of womanhood is to be 
characterless; or that it is enough to be, as the Abbé Choisi 
said of the Duchesse de Fontanges, ‘‘ as beautiful as an 1 
and as silly as a goose.” Every success in the kitchen im- 
plies energy and capacity in somebody; and if these quali- 
ties are trained in that field, why not apply them somewhere 
else afterwards? The first essential to all success is to dis- 
cover that nothing can be had for nothing, and that two and 
two make four. Accordingly, the teachers of cooking al- 
ways say that college students and graduates are easier to 
teach than ignorant girls, because they have eyes and brains 
and memories. 

Be this as it may, it is a curious fact that the pioneer wo- 
men in American literature began their career—verified their 
credentials, as it were—by writing cookery-books. I well re- 
member the interest with which I used to turn, as a boy, from 
the “ Hobomok ” and “ Philothea” of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child 
to her Frugal Housewife, which,we children used to study 
beside’ the kitchen fire, the very — of the receipts af- 
fording an appetizing delight. There we found sheep and 
beeves on the frontispiece, divided by a dissecting-knife 
of printers’ ink into culinary subdivisions—chump and 
spring, sirloin and sperib—for I follow the original spell- 
ing. There we read with relish that “many —— buy 
the upper part of the sperib of pork, thinking it most 
genteel ;. but the lower part is more sweet and juicy.” After 
an afternoon's skating or sliding, any part seemed genteel 
enough for us! There we read with more misgiving the 
stern assertion that ‘‘ economical people will seldom use pre- 
serves.”’ “ They are unhealthy,expensive,and useless to those 
who are well.” Surely this was making frugality too fru- 
gal; but it was something to turn to the more indulgent 
which asserted that‘ hard gingerbread is good to bave in 
the family.” Yet we demurred at the reason given—‘* it 
keeps so well.” It never kept well in our family, but van- 
ished all too soon; and, after all, was it the prime mission of 
gingerbread to be kept? These were, at any rate, the merits 
of the Frugal Housewife ; merits so great that they carried 
it through thirty-three or more editions; while the Mother's 
Book, its sequel, went through eight American editions in 
fifteen years, besides twaleg Te England, and one or two in 
the German language. These then were the steps to that 
literary influence which made Mrs. Child for many years 
the foremost of American women. 

Miss Leslie, also very prominent in our early literature, 
began her career, as a mb Philadelphia housekeeper should, 
by Aeventy-fire Receipts (published in 1829), these receipts 


having been learned in the then celebrated cooking-school 
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The energies 


of Mrs. Goodfellow. Somewhat later, Mrs. Horace Mann, 
wife of the reformer, fortified her hus- 
band’s work by a Reform Book, in which she proved 
herself by no means a Frugal Housewife in adv the 
general substitution of cream for butter and lard. wed 
still, Marion Harland, Helen Campbell, and Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick have written cookery-books under various 
names; and, in fact, should we deduct from the culinary lit- 
erature of the land all books written by women also known 
in other de of authorship, the list would Jose some 
of its chief ornaments. 

Probably the vague impression, stil! existing, that lit 
women must be poor housekeepers, is in a sort of self- 
defence of ignorance; it pleases those who know nothing 
else to think that they must, at any rate, be good housekeepers. 
The same habit of mind shows itself in other ways. ro 
member when, at a bowling purty, the chief of one side, 
having to choose between two brothers, both untried, selected 
the ove who was notoriously inferior to the other in his 
studies, on the — that the poorer scholar was undoubt- 
edly the better bowler. He was defeated for his pains; and 
the same often occurs in the prejudice against literary 
women. When Mrs, Somerville, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, was engaged to her second husband, who was her own 
cousin, she had a letter from one of her future sisters-in-law, 
saying that she hoped the betrothed would now give up her 
‘*foolish manner of life and studies, and make a respectable 
and useful wife.” Several of the family, it appears, accom- 
ee the happy pair on their wedding journey; but the 

legroom was taken il! of a fever and detained a month at 

an inn. ‘‘ During his illness,” says Mrs. Somerville, ** he 
took a longing for currant jelly, and here my cookery was 
ed; I made some that was excellent, and I never can 
— the astonishment expressed at my being able to be so 
useful.” Yet, after all, this vague prejudice is only like 
that which literary men, for instance, have to encounter 
among business men, or city men among pioneers and cow- 
boys. It is always difficult to realize that a single step in 
education or ning may often cover many t ; thus 
Professor Louis Agassiz, from the time he first took a rifle 
in hand among the Adirondacks, proved a better shot than 
any of the guides, simply through his training at the micro- 


scope. 

And again it is to be remembered that the whole demand 
made on literary women is somewhat unreasonable and 
exacting So strong is the habit of thinking that the time 
of a woman is of no value, and that she must always be 
subject to small interruptions, that the method is kept up 
even if she is the main support of the family. Mrs. Somer- 
ville touches this very well when she describes her entrance 
on her great work, Mechanism of the Heavens, which she 
began at the request of Lord Brougham. She says, ‘‘I rose 
early and made such arrangements with regard to my chil- 
dren and family affairs that I had time to write afterwards; 
not, however, without many interruptions. A man can 
always ‘command his time under the plea of business; a 
woman is not allowed any such excuse.” Where youn 
hidnareraré Concerted nis is, perna_inevitable. A chil 

should never be locked out of a literary wnan’s study, or, 

for that matter, out of a literary man’s. After y¢iag Pro- 

fessor Longfellow’s charming “ Children’s Hour,” I ou 

asked one of his daughters if there ever was an hour when 
the children were seally excluded from his presence, and she 
said that she could not recall any such time. Grant that 
these small interruptions are always in order, they do not 
constitute the real interference. Surely if a man may some- 
times deny himself to visitors, so may a woman; and until 
the husband feels it his duty to put in his own coal and 
saw his own wood, his wife may delegate to hired hands the 

care of his glove-buttons. T.W.H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VELVET GOWNS. 


ELVET, that most regal of all fabrics, is in greater favor 
than usual this winter for calling and reception dresses. 
In light colors, mauve, gray, turquoise, or siem green, it 
makes entire gowns for young matrons, and it enters in some 
form into almost every dress worn on ceremonious occasions. 
minence purple, dark currant-color, and biack velvets are 
worn by older women. This velvet fancy has brought out 
many novelties, the latest being ‘‘ rainbow velvet,” which 
shades from a light color on one selvage to a contrasting 
color on the other selv in most fascinating fashion, thus 
pale blue shades wo into dark mauve, light yellow to 
rose-color, and Nile green to violet. A breadth of this velvet 
forms a wrinkled girdle around low corsages of light satin 
gowns, the dark nem being at the waist-line, theighter 
entering into the top in revers, folds, or epaulettess The 
changeable and mirror velvets reflecting two or three con- 
trasting colors are in t favor for the principal parts of a 
own of cloth or satin, being used for the entire waist, or 
or sleeves and flounces, or else for the skirt of a satin or 
cloth corsage. The repped velvets, called formerly uncut 
velvet, are again revived with other re = materials, and 
are very effective in light colors and in Black. 
Fur and guipure laces are the trimmings for e it velvet 
gowns. A high-throated gown of éminence pu bordered 
with dark brown mink is made somewhat in 1 fashion. 


The round waist is cut entirely on the bias, and fastens in- 
It is drawn over a fitted lining in 


visibly on the left side. 
folds that extend around the slender figure up to the bust, 


and is then cut down in V shape from half-way along the 


shoulder seams in front and back alike. Large revers and 


epaulettes of velvet that fall low over the shoulders and are 
edged with fur trim the top of the low waist, and the space 
inside is filled out with a guimpe of pale mauve crépe de 
The 
sleeves wrinkle the whole — of the arm to 


Chine, gathered very full to a high collar band of fur. 
full-top 
fur bands low on the wrist. The skirt with slight demi-train 
is bordered with fur, and is sewed to the waist without ful- 


ness in front, but falls in large flaring folds on the sides and 


back. 


A black velvet gown, worn in the sommes by a distin. 
with slightiy 

y hair arranged in Greek fashion, is trimmed with — 
he 
round waist is cut down at the top below a square yoke of 
t on 
the plump neck and shoulders. A high collar band is of 
open jet in rose pattern, and a band of the jet edges the 
yoke, and also forms a belt. The sleeves are Empire puffs 
of velvet reaching to the elbow, and trimmed there with a 
ipure lace with vandyked edges. The 
welled pins 
are set on the corsage and worn in the hair. Pearl-colored 


guished-looking woman with brilliant color a: 
enetian guipure lace and open jet passementerie. 
the white guipure which lies unlined and transparen 


wide fall of white 


demi-trained skirt is without trimming. Many 
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Suéde gloves complete the toilette. This beautiful and sim- 
ple gown is full of suggestion to the economist and to the 
amateur dressmaker, as it requires but little material, and 
may be made of almost any velvet dress worn during the 
last five years. It is also an excellent model for gowns of 
black satin, peau de soie, or bengaline that are designed as 
“full dress,” for those who do not wear décolleté waists. 

Repped velvet of a pale mauve shade is a charming com- 
binatiow with white repped wool or with bengaline in a 
short Empire gown. The neck is half low and round, and 
all the fulness is confined to a = small space in the mid- 
die of the front and back, the sides being fitted to outline 
the figure. Folds of the velvet border the neck, then start at 
the highest point in the back, and come down to pass under 
each arm and be knotted just below the bust. The short 
sleeves are full round puffs of the velvet made in balloon 
shape in true Empire style. 


GUIPURE LACE WAISTS. 


A pretty and youthful Paris fashion is that of making a 
low- necked ‘‘ baby waist” of white guipure lace to wear 
with a skirt of white satin or brocade goto eng but also 
with colored skirts when placed over a silk lining matching 
the skirt in color. Of course this separate waist is without 
lining, as it is to serve for various dresses. It may be en- 
tirely of guipure or point de Géues net, with a deep bertha 
of scalloped or pointed lace and puffed sleeves of the same, 
with a girdle or ribbon belt of white or colored satin, It is 
also made up of guipure insertions alternating with white 
satin ribbons, each forming lengthwise stripes an inch and a 
half or two inches wide. This waist is very girlish lookin 
when simply finished around the neck with a binding o 
white satin resting against the young flesh that requires no 
** softening” of lace or of tulle. 


SOME WASHINGTON GOWNS. 


In a Washington outfit recently made for a tall, attractive 
brunette is a girlish-looking yet very rich dress of white 
satin to be worn at the Bachelors’ ball The skirt, of nine 
slenderly gored breadths, is eight inches longer jn the 
back, and measures four yards and a half around tm foot. 
Silver-spangled white satin ribbon of the width known as 
baby ribbon is down each seam of the skirt, and the foot is 
bordered with white roses without foliage and so crushed 
together that their green stems are almost hidden. The low 
and full round waist is of transparent white crape or aero- 
phane striped lengthwise with white satin ribbons an inch 
wide, each studded with three rows of silver spangles. The 
neck discloses the shoulder-tips, and is bordered with white 
roses thickly set to form a ruche, to which are added two 
large mauve orchids high on the left shoulder. The sleeves 
are short puffs of white satin stiffened with book muslin, the 
edges turned under and hidden, the puffs strapped length- 
wise with spangled bands held by Rhine-stone buckles. A 
white satin girdle of five bias folds is pointed high in the 
back, and tapers narrowly in the front to fasten on the left 
side under a Rhine-stone buckle, from which two pointed 
ends or “ears” turn toward the middle of the front. 

A second white gown, to be worn when pouring tea at a 
‘Five o'clock” given by one of the cabinet ladies, is of 
mousseline de soie with Bom white brocaded spots. This 
is made up over Nile-green satin, and has puffed elbow 
sleeves of Jacqueminot-rose velvet. The green satin is a 
princesse slip fitted to the figure, over which falls the 
transparent mousseline in Empire fashion, with the fulness 
massed in the middle just below the bust, and again be- 
tween the shoulders. A double ruffle or gathered ruche of 
the satin edges the green skirt, while the white skirt (of 
four breadths of double-width mousseline de soie) is bor- 
dered with narrow white satin ribbon spangled with silver 
and set smoothly along the edge. The waist is rounded 
low at the throat, and has curved puffs of the rose velvet 
set in the back extending to the armholes, which make the 
velvet sleeves appear as if starting from the middle of the 
back. Embroidered velvet straps begin each side of the 
bust and go over the shoulders to meet in the back, then 
slope apart to pass under the arms and meet again under 
the bust in a large bow. 

A turquoise-biue brocaded satin dress is becomingly com- 
bined with Jacqueminot-rose velvet used as a corselet and 
for many folds. The velvet corselet, slightly pointed below 
the front, is overlaid with one of the new guipures of ex- 
ceedingly open pattern of mixed écru and gold, put on in 
this instance as if fluted. Folds of the brocade with velvet 
piping showing on the edges pass around the figure under 
the arms just above the corselet, and shoulder-straps of the 
same are added to make a square low neck. A spray of 
Jacqueminot roses crosses the front of the waist diagonally 
from right to left. The skirt has five wide breadths of the 
rich brocade without trimming. Short sleeves are wide 
Empire puffs of the blue brocade piped with velvet. 

A calling dress for sunny afternoons in Washington is of 
repped wool of a peark-gray shade, trimmed effectively with 
= violet satinand a gold galloon that is striped with black. 

he skirt of nine gotes lined with violet silk flares widely at 
the foot, and is trimmed with a circular flounce ten inches 
deep of the gray wool edged with a two-inch band of violet 
satin, and headed by the half-inch gold and black galloon. 
The waist has a round back and pointed front of the gray 
wool opening with three lapped and pointed revers bound 
with violet satin on a vest of a single wide piece of the vio- 
let satin fastened invisibly on the left side. Six small bows 
of the galloon are set on the vest from the waist up to the 
bust, and loops of the same meet in the back. Violet satin 
forms curve down the back from a stock-collar of the gath- 
ered satin. The sleeves are of violet velvet of the pale shade 
of the satin, with very large puffs at the top, and close below. 

A visiting costume to be worn in Washington by an older 
lady is of chestnut brown striped wool, trimmed with satin 
of the same shade very richly embroidered in gold beads and 

bullion. The waist, pointed in front and back, is held in 
four pleats each side of the throat, then tapered into a dart 
of the lining, so that the wool will expand each side of a 
point of a satin girdle that has shoulder-straps beginning be- 
~ ~~ the fulness in front, and extending over to the widened 
points in the back. A high collar band is covered with the 
gold-embroidered satin. The very large sleeves are entirely 
of plain brown satin in great puffs around the armhole, and 
wrinkled below. The gored skirt of wool, with most of the 
fulness at the back, flares widely at the foot, and has bands 
of the brown satin embroidered with gold as a border. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESSMAKERS. 


All skirts have been gradually shortened, the most fashion- 
able modistes commending those that escape the ground for 
walking dresses. Carriage and calling costumes are also 
perceptibly shortened, and what are now considered demi- 
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trains lie only two or three inches on the ground. Only full 
dress toilettes and wedding a long trains. d 

Scant skirts that define the hips too closely are gradu- 
ally —s superseded by those with fuller breadths. The 
open umbrella skirt, at the foot, is made in various 
ways and is given many different names. Some of these 
have five or six gored breadths, while one model lately de- 
scribed in these columns has nine breadths. In most new 
skirts the sloping middle seam of bell skirts is retained in 
order to have a stiff slanting effect at the back, yet this seam 
is now invariably hidden, and the back falls in three or four 
folds more widening toward the foot. Flounces of 
heavy fabrics are cut out in cireular shape and sewed on 
plainly, the fulness falling naturally at the wider lower 
edge Narrow flounces are preferred for lighter satins or 
silks, and are gathered on with effective spaces between. 
They are mostly of graduated widths, three, five, or seven in 
number, and are separated by spaces equal to that of the 
flounce’ just above each space. The old-fashioned rolled 
hem with blind stitches is used for the lower edge of these 
flounces, while the upper edge is most oftem a narrow stand- 
ing ruffle of the material doubled. Bias folds of satin or 
velvet surround some skirts from the knee down, while a 
newer and simpler fashion has ‘‘ hoops” of satin ribbons of 
graduated widths, either black or of a color in contrast with 
that of the gown. Some modistes protest against the slight- 
est balayeuse, using an invterlining of crinoline or buckram 
to hold the skirt in shape; others again put a wide Spanish 
flounce of silk inside the skirt, letting it reach up to the knee, 
and add narrow accordion-pleatings of silk upon this flounce, 

iving a very full effect like that in the gowns of skirt- 

ancers, 

COMBINATIONS. 


Two fabrics combined in one gown are coming into favor 
again. By way of widening skirts, and thus utilizing last 
year’s dresses, bell skirts are made to open in front on a 
tablier breadth of silk, satin, or velvet, or else the front 
remains intact and a panel breadth of the second fabric is 
added on each side, giving sufficient fulness on the hips, 
and permitting the sides of the skirt to be pushed back. 
Still another plan adds two back breadths between the sloped 
breadths of bell skirts. If this change of location makes 
the old breadths too short for their new position, the skirt 
is widely bordered at the foot with the added material, or 
with fur bands placed on a lengthened lining. For the 
same purpose other modistes make a yokelike top of velvet 
or other v2 agape ger x around the hips, adding the skirt 
with a standing ruffle of the velvet or of the skirt material. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Switzer; Madame 
Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; and 
James McCreery & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Frances Anne Kempte, born in London November 27, 
1809, died in that city on January 16th. A daughter of 
Charles Kemble, and a niece of John Philip Kemble and of 
the great Mrs. Siddons, she inherited beauty, charm, and dra- 
matic genius; and though the day of her brilliant success is 
so long past that her triumphs have become traditional, her 
name is numbered on the honor-list of the world’s great play- 
ers. In 1829 the girl of twenty, just out of her convent, took 
London by storm. Her first impersonation of Juliet was 
so fresh, so noble, so ideal, so dainty, that this radiant youn 
creature, who played with Mrs. Siddons in the audience aot 
her own father and mother in the cast, took the world by 
storm. Subsequently she enacted Portia, Lady Teazle, 
Bianca, Julia, and other characters, always lending the fas- 
cination of her own individuality to the part she chose. In 
1832 she played in the old Park Theatre in New York, and 
later made a tour of the principal cities of the United States. 
Her married life with Mr. Pierce Butler, of South Carolina, 





was brief and infelicitous. It resulted, after some years, in 
a separation, followed by a divorce, and the resumption on 
her part of her maiden name,with the style of Mrs. Kemble. 
As a dramatic reader she captivated great audiences long 
after she had left the stage. Her books, of which she 
published several, are earnest, bright, and entertaining, her 
Records of a Girlhood and of Later Life being delightful 
contributions to the literature of autobiography. Our little 
picture presents Fanny Kemble in the prime of youthful 
womanhood. It is from the collection of Mr. William B. 
Dick. She died at the house of her son-in-law, the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon James Wentworth Leigh, and was buried in 
Kensal Green Cemetery beside her father. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has been elected an hon- 
orary vice-president of the Egypt Exploration Fund So- 
ciety, to fill the vacancy made by the death of Mr. George 
William Curtis. Mr. Warner's eminent literary ability, and 
the appreciation of his wit and humor by the public in two 
hemispheres, were spoken of in flattering terms by Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, principal librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, and by Miss Maitland, principal of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford, who respectively moved and seconded the resolution 
to confer this honor on our gifted countryman. 

—The many admirers of the ‘*Grand Old Man” of Eng- 
land point with pride to the fact. that he is the oldest Prime 
Minister the nation hasever had. Earl Russell did not hold 
office after seventy-four, although he lived to be eighty-six, 
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eed Lord Palmerston died on the eve of his eighty-second 
rthday. 
—An effort is being made by the managers of the World’s 


Fair to induce Jean Armour Burns Brown, the great-grand- 
daughter of Robert Burns, to visit Chicago this coming sum- 
mer. She is a young woman of about twenty, and her re- 
semblance to the poet is said to be fairly startling. She lives 
near Dumfries, Scotland. 

—Last summer an English woman captured and restoréd 
to Sarah Bernhardt the latter's petserpent, recognizing it by 
the gold chain and jewelled ring it wore. Now the actress 
has rewarded the lucky finder by the gift of a diamond ring 
and a photograph of the serpent’s mistress in the réle of Cleo- 
patra. 

—Atchdeacon Farrar and a number of bishops will be 
among those who take part in the Christian reunion and 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem that are now being arranged by 
the Rev. Henry 8. Lann, M.D., a Wesleyan minister of Lon- 
don. Six lectures will be delivered by the Archdeacon in 
the Holy City. 

—It is to know that the widow of Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, the famous Arctic explorer, is in such destitution and 
ill health that the Chicago Jnter-Ocean has appealed to the 
public for aid in her behalf. 

—Mrs. Hough, Jay Gould’s sister, who receives by his will 
a gift of $25,000, and $2,000 yearly, is the wife of a retired 
Methodist minister. She and her husband have always been 
active in charitable-work, so far as their slender means 
would permit. 

—Among Europeans who have a money interest in this 
country are Mrs. Gladstore, who owns three acres of land, 
worth $15,000, at — Falls, Ontario, presented to her 
by her husband, and Prince Bismarck, who is said to hold 
$50,000 worth of stock in the-street-car lines of Milwaukee. 

—Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie will hold the chair of 

ptology founded at University College, Oxford, by the 
will of Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

—There is a movement on foot to raise among Americans 
enough money to erect a memorial to Keats in the parish 
church of Hampstead, London, near the place where the poet 
made his last English home, where he met and loved Fanny 
Browne, and wrote the ‘Ode to a Nightingale.” The 
memorial will be the portrait-bust of Keats, by Miss Anne 
Whitney, supported by a bracket designed by Will H. Low, 
and the entire expense will probably not exceed $300. 
Among others who are interested in the memorial are Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mrs. Annie Fields, T. B. Aldrich, R. W. Gilder, and T. W. 
Parsons. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “* Indika,” etc. 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN 
BoNSAL, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Christ- 
ianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New 
Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NorGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 


AUTOB!OGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MinTo. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RHODES. Vol. L., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. Wiikins, Author 
of ‘A New England Nun, and Other Stories,” etc. _I- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R.K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. —Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 


Children. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “ A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HiS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, te any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harver's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 









COPENHAGEN BLUE 
iND WHITE 
‘> spell of the ‘blue 

and whit is the ex 
planation of more than one 
china - collector's infatua 
n. This is no place to 
wwalyze the fascination of 
t peculiar combination. 
It may lack the fire, the 
tenderness, the brilliancy 
en in many other styles of 


this 


pottery decoration, never 
theless it has a grace and a 
charm of its own which 
give it a secure place in 


every china lover's heart. 
Whether we find it in old 
Chinese wares, in Colonial 
dinner set reproducing 
New England court-houses 
or portraits of the men of 
76. in Delft tiles adorned 
with Dutch marines, Dutch 
landscapes, or copies of 
Dutch masters, in the sym- 
metrical repetitions borrow 
ed from laces, from stuffs 


from tron-work, from mar 
quetry, which characterize 
Rouen ware, the charm is 
ilways the same The Chi 


nese themselves were the 
first to recognize it, and 
they respected it by devot 
ing blue decorations to the 


HiouUskKEEPING APRON 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 


emperors and high personages of the 
realm 

The latest development in blue and 
white comes to us from Copenhagen. 
The Royal Pottery of Denmark is not a 
new institution, indeed it is a very old 
one. but it has taken a new lease of life, 
and celebrated its rejuvenescence by 
some striking and purely original devel- 
opments 

Founded in 1779 by the King of Den- 
mark, the factory was under royal direc 
tion until 1867, when it was sold toa pri 
vate party. In 1883 it was conveyed to the 
present company, which kept the right 
to the royal name, flag, and mark. 

When Garnier published his excellent 
Histoire de la Céramique in 1882, he de 
scribed the most characteristic output of 
Copenhagen at that period as its table- 
ware decorated under the glaze with blue 
threads, broken at intervals by small 
flowers, dividing the pieces into regular 
parts. Everybody knows this peculiar 
decoration, but it can no longer be called 
the most characteristic of the pottery. 

It is by its purely artistic pieces that 
Copenhagen is distinguishing itself. To 
understand the peculiarities of this art 
ware, a word as to its fabrication is neces- 
sary. The paste used by the factory is 
what is known as “hard porcelain,” 
that is, a real china made from kaoline, 
feldspar, and quartz. This hard ware is 





Fig. 1.—Bopice ror THEatTre Tortettre.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Gown wira VELVET GIRDLE AND 


JACKET. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Backx or Bopice Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Bopice Fie. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Bopice ror Eventnc Gown.—(See Fig. 4.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—CLoru anp VELVET Gown. 
Por pattern and description see No. I. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





decorated in the most artis- 
tic pieces under the glaze. 
The colors which can be . 
used on hard porcelain un- 
der the glaze—that is, which 
will support the high tem- 
perature necessary to fuse 
them into the glaze—are not 
many. Blue is the standard 
color. But the factory at 
Copenhagen secures a re- 
markable range of shades of 
blue and gray, and also em- 
ploys a salmon much less 
pronounced than the pecul- 
lar red which the Chinese 
employ in under-glaze dec- 
orations. It also uses oc- 
casionally a very dark green. 
The subjects employed by 
the artists of the factory are 
mostly Danish. The wind- 
blown lands of Denmark, 
the sands and the sea, fur- 
nish them. The long spaces 
of the Danish country, na- 
ked trees, distant windmills, 
flowers, seaweeds, the birds 
of the beach and of the 
ocean, the fowls of the barn- 
yard, boats drawn up on the 
sand, frogs and snails, beetles 
and eels, pines loaded with 
snow—all that is native and 
familiar isused. The treat- 
ment is often purely poetic, 


Eventne Cape witrn VEsr. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


again realistic to the last, sometimes sim- 
ply graceful and dainty, again grotesque 
or fantastic. The characteristic of all 
these under-glaze decorations is a pecul- 
iar softness of shading, an effect of dis- 
tance and depth whici: is often a verita- 
ble atmosphere—a rare thing in faience. 

Among the pieces I have examined in 
which this atmospheric effect is strong 
is a large plaque; the background of the 
decoration is a stormy sky and bare coun- 
try, the only figure that of a bull, which 
surveys the scene with tossing head and 
flying tail. The sensation one gets of 
wind, of barrenness, of loneliness, is com- 
plete. 

Another remarkable piece is a tall jar 
decorated with a winter scene, a genuine 
Puvis de Chauvannes in blue and white. 

A plaque which attracted much atten 
tion in Paris last winter by the poetry of 
the subject as well as by the delicate 
beauty of the execution attempts to rep 
resent the transformation of a grovn of 
Easter lilies into stars. The piece is ligh- 
ly impressionist, and requires, perhaps, 
the eye and mind of a pre-Raphaelite to 
appreciate it thoroughly. Nevertheless, 
no commonplace observer can resist the 
wonderful softness of the tones and the 
depth of the shades. This particular 
piece has found a poet to celebrate it, a 
young marquis of Paris, who has re- 
cently brought out a volume of singular 
and bewildering compositions, having 
sung its beauties. 






























































Another effective plaque represents a 
poppy growing from a skull. The compo- 
sition is strikingly similar to one of Elihu 
Vedder's illustrations of Omar Khayyam, 
that in which beside the swirl of life he 
places a skull on whose forehead a bird 
sits singing. Few of the subjects are so 
highly poetic. Funny little Danish urchins 
tending geese are frequently pictured. 
An effective but rather domestic scene is 
a clothes-line filled with linen which the 
wind blows wildly. A grotesque giant with 
long white beard, crouching on the earth, 
has at first sight the effect of a volcano 
belching clouds of white smoke. Many of 
the finest jars are decorated with fish swim- 
ming in the depths of the sea, anemones 
floating about them. The impression of 
water is wonderfully fine in these pieces. 

One interesting output of the pottery is 
what may be called accidents of the fire, 
that is, peculiar effects obtained in the glaze 
in the firing. The beautiful Rookwood 
ware of Cincinnati shows many varieties 
of effects of this nature, more than Copen- 
hagen, indeed, but the latter factory has one 
I have never seen elsewhere—a peculiar 
frost crystal, an almost perfect copy of 
what one sees frequently on a heavily frosted 
window-pane 

Another speciality at Copenbagen which 
deserves attention is the use they make of 
their ‘‘ biscuit.” The factory is following 
the custom of the Greeks, who loved to 
use their clay in tiny figures, and turning 
out quantities of dainty statuettes. Usu 
ally the statues and bass-reliefs of the great 
est of Danish sculptors, Thorwaldsen, are 
copied. 

The table-ware of the factory has taken 
an extraordipary impulse. Nothing more 
beautiful for the table has ever been made 
than some of the under-glaze decorations in 
flowers. In many of these pieces perforated 
lace-work and fret-work borders are em 


pl oyed. 


Fig. 1.—WRaprer FoR Eiperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No, fl, on p ;tern-sheet Suppl. 


A unique new service, purely Danish in 
style, abandons the traditional blue and 
white. The flora of Denmark is exhausted 
for its decoration. Each piece in the ser- 
vice bears a different flower, not simply 
blossoms and leaves, but stems and roots 
entire, and to complete the idea the botan- 
ical name is on the bottom of the piece. 
Thus, if your plate is decorated with a sand- 
pink, on the back you will find Dianthus 
arenarius. Into the border are woven the 
buds, seeds, or small essential parts; for ex- 
ample, if the plant is a composite, the disk 
and rays of the flowers are employed in the 
border. The service is more odd than beau- 
tiful, but it is a great find for those people 
who like to combine instruction with en- 
tertainment. They can study Danish bot- 
any while they dine. 

Besides table-ware, the factory makes a 
few other articles of service, brackets, can- 
delabra, mirror and clock frames, but not 
to anything like the extent to which Rouen 
and Delft carry the manufacture of house- 
hold articles. 

The new impulse of the factory has been 
duly recognized in Europe. Among its 
patrons may be named, outside of the royal 
family of Denmark, the King of Greece, 
the Princess of Wales, the Czar and*Grand- 
Dukes of Russia, Madame Carnot, the Duke 
of Chartres, Mr. Jules Claretie, and Mr. 
Walters of Baltimore. It is to be 
found in several European museums, as 
well as at the rooms of the American Art 
Association. 

In 1889 the factory received the Grand 
Priz at the Paris Exposition, and its direc- 
tor, Mr. Philip Schau, the man to whom 
the new life of the factory is largely due, 
was made a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. 

The ware will be shown at Chicago, a 
fine display being now in preparation at 
Copenhagen. 

Ipa M. TALBELL. 
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Fig. 2.—Mornine Gown wirn Rvusstan EMBROIDERY. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Youne Lapy’s Reception Dress. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


GOWN WITH PASSEMENTERIE JACKET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Emrrre Mornine Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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“'TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE.” 
A STORY TOLD ON CORRESPONDENCE CARDS.” 
[Translated from the German of Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach.} 
BY MARY FAIRCHILD. 
July Tth, 
EAR Mam™a,—The castle stands 9n a hill,which in our 
| ) neighborhood would be a Mont Blane, but which here, 
by the side of these giants, is only a baby of a mountain. 
To the east extends a green valley; a brooklet rushes through 
it, as foamy as beaten soapsuds. When I step out on the 
baleony a sea of green leaves rusties at my feet. ‘‘ Listen 
to them, they are welcoming you,” said Albert. Wasn't that 
nice? My husband is in every way so kind! Indeed, I'm 
only just making his acquaintance. The truth is, you sent 
me out into the wide, wide world with a strange man. 
I kiss your hands. I should like to say to you a thousand 
sweet things, but you would not like that, therefore I shall 
ouly say farewell. Your Daventer. 


July 10th, 
Thanks for your dear letter; but it is crnel that in answer- 
ing it I should only be allowed to use one of the beautiful 
little cards you gave me. I have such a deal todo. I want 
to become a chatelaine like my mother—a stronghold and a 
help to the whole neighborhood. I suppose the truth is you 
have been a long time mistress of your house, whereas I 
must still become accustomed to my household. Albert 
often says to me: *' Do stop saying please. A captain com 
mands his soldiers to forward march! If he should say, 
‘Will you be so kind as to march?’ a good many of them 
would stop behirfd.” But the cases are not quite the same, 
are they, my beloved mother? I embrace you with all my 

heart, but what can I say on this card? 

July 3th. 
My pear Cuiip,—Pray confine yourself to the little 
cards; do not grumble at my request that during the first 
year of your married life I shall receive no long letters from 
you. There are good reasons for this, which your husband, 
‘‘the strange man,” who is nevertheless a great friend of 
mine, will endorse. Just ask him if he does not. With 

true love, I am Your Moruer. 


July ith. 

I showed Albert your note, and asked him, “ Do you really 
agree with her?” Then, mamma, he looked at me so earnest- 
ly that I was quite embarrassed. ‘Certainly Ido,” was his 
answer. Ob, mother, Il am afraid that my husband under 
stands you better than Ldo! I did not dare ask him to en- 
lighten me; I am still so shy of him. He speaks so Jittle; 
he is a sealed book. 1 am not learning to know him nearly 
as fast as I at first hoped todo. Really there is something 
truly awe-inspiring about such a big silent fellow. Did we 
take enough into consideration whether I wag worthy of 
him—poor me, who knew so little of and about the world? 


July Md 
I ought to try to entertain him? Oh, he never was so 
bored with me as since I've been trying to entertain him. 
I hardly see him all day long, for he is always either in the 
woods or at the factory. He only comes in to dinner at 
seven o'clock. After dinner he smokes or reads newspapers, 
and from then on there is such a heavy silence! Once or 
twice I followed your advice, and introduced all sorts of 
subjects—books, you know, and such things. He listened 
to me patiently, but it wasn't worth his while to answer my 
chatter. And, indeed, it is not surprising. A man like him! 
A child like me! 
July 6th 
Three days ago I said to myself, I will try to draw him 
into conversation, and without any preliminaries I asked 
him, ** Which do you class the higher, Wallenstein or Gotz?” 
** Difficult to determine,” answered he, making a long face, 
and looking as if he was trying hard to remember something. 
At last he said: ‘* I'll tell you a book that is a great favorite 
of mine— The Seven Years’ War, by Schiller. Do you know 
it?’ ‘Certainly not, and nobody else knows it.” “ Why 
not?” ‘Because it doesn’t exist!” ‘ Ah?” is brown 
cheeks grew even darker; that is his way of blushing. Was 
he angry because I did not fall in with his joke? Have I 
done another stupid thing? In any case, he got up, made a 
remark about the weather, and then went out. And since 
then he goes out every evening, and I hardly see him at all. 
Oh, if I had only been silent! 
July 26th. 
Dear Sisrer,—Things are not going as they should. My 
wife is a model in everything and in every way—in goodness, 
in manners, and in Jearning. Much too high for me, and 
her opinion of me is also too high... . Her eyes will be opened, 
and then I shall lose everything; for her love, given me in 
truth and faith, is everything in the world to me. Some 
men are to be pitied that they find out their wives are bad, 
but I am most to be pitied, for I have found out that mine is 
too good. ALBERT. 


July th. 
Yesterday Albert and I went for a ride through the val- 
ley. At first the valley is quite narrow; then suddenly it 
widens, and embraces velvety fields and a little lake, of 
which our forest brook is the outlet. On the bank of the 
lake is a garden, and in the midst of the garden is a dear lit- 
tle chateau. ‘‘To whom does that belong?” I asked. ‘‘A 
certain Count Weisenburg used to live there.” ‘* Used to?” 
‘Yes; he died a short time ago at Ems.” ‘‘ Was he un- 
married?” *‘ No.” “ And what will become of his widow?” 
** She is to reside abroad.” “ And this lovely place?” ‘‘ Stands 

empty; it will be sold.” “Its notempty. The flag is flyin 
from the roof; the Countess must have returned.” Then f 
saw how careful one must be not to contradict him, especial- 
ly—I beg pardon, but to-day you must forgive me, and allow 
me to use a second card—especially when he is in the wrong, 
as he was yesterday, for very soon a little peasant corrobo- 
rated my guess. ‘‘' The Countess Blanca von Weisenburg has 
returned, so you see!” Il exclaimed. Albert was silent, but 
he gnawed his mustache and dug his spurs into his horse. 
At last I could no longer stand that, and I said: ** But, Al- 
bert—poor Fox!—lI wish this Countess were in the antipodes.” 
He gave me one look....Mamma, does a wife ever cease to 

be afraid of her husband? 

July Wth. 
Dear Moruer,—I have just learned that my cousin Hans 
is again in M., and again caught in the toils of Frau von F. 
Will you not send for him to come to you, and try to awaken 
his conscience? You know how to do that. You can also 
say to him that we are asbamed of him, Albert and I. Albert 
cannot understand how a man can be so without honor as to 
make love to another man’s wife. You ought to have seen 
the indignation with which he answered my question, ‘‘ Do 
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ou understand it?”—“ What would you say to a man who 

ad acted so?” I hastened to quiet and reassure him by 
saying: ‘I should scorn him! He is, indeed, a thief and a 
deceiver, and every hour of his life a liar!” 

* That is so! That is so!” said Albert, with an expression 
which I cannot describe to you. Oh, heavens, how noble a 
man must be who can feel such pain for the wickedness of 
others! I rose, walked over to him, and pressed a kiss on 
his honorable brow. He cares as little for un outward show 
of affection as you do, and really at bottom I agree with you 
both. ‘That will do! That will do!” he said, and turned 
away. 

July 2th. 

Dear Sister,—I cannot leave home, or I should have 
brought my. wife to see you before this, for it would be a 
great heoetinese to me to have you learn to know her. At 
present, however, I am my own overseer, and for some time 
to come I must be on the ground. Things have gone wretch- 
edly awry during the past unfortunate years. But business 
matters I might manage alone; there is something else. 

Blanca has returned to the chéteau! 

That is the way she keeps her word, and there will be an 
end of everything should my wife find out, Now how can 
I manage to get myself out of this mess alone? 

Dear sister, have out your travelling carriage, seat yourself 
therein, aud come to me. ALBERT. 


Auguat lat. 
Dear MamMa,—Albert’s sister has just arrived; she has 
taken us quite by surprise. She is about ten years older 
than he, unmarried, and will doubtless remain so. She is 
tall and slight, very amiable, and exceedingly clever. She 
must have been wonderfully beautiful in her youth. Her 
eyes are so still; they look oné through and through. She 
makes nothing of herself; indeed, her carriage is generally 
rather careless; but sometimes she seems suddenly to come 
to a consciousness of herself, and then she does straighten 
up. At such moments I feel like a midget beside her. M 
Albert likes her to be near him. And, indeed, a man suc 
as he is has a right to hold up his head by the side of any 
superior being! 
Auguat 8d. 
My husband talks more now than he did some time ago, 
and Emilie always seems to know what he means, even when 
he has said something quite different (for he is very absent- 
minded). For example, he will mention Orinoco or Charles 
the Great in a very queer connection, but she never allows 
herself to be disturbed (as I was that time about the seven 
years’ war), and she just nods understandingly, and says, 
“Exactly; you mean the Mississippi,” or, ‘‘ Exactly; you 
mean Charles the Fifth.” And he answers, ‘* Certainly,” 
and is delighted at being so well understood. 
I suppose I shall be obliged to learn to do the same way. 


Auguat 4th. 

My sister-in-law drove, on the day of her arrival, to call 
upon the Countess Weisenburg. She hastened in order to 
make good a slight oversight on Albert's part. The fact is, 
he forgot to announce his marriage to the Countess, which, 
it seems, displeased her. Emilie was gone a long time, and 
my husband awaited her return with an extraordinary 
amount of impatience. I should enjoy just once being in dan- 
ger myself, for then perhaps he would worry about me also. 

When Emilie at last returned I noticed he received her 
with much less joy than he had shown anxiety. He only 
asked, ‘* Have you arranged anything?” 

** Not exactly; you must go over yourself.” 

Albert protested against that, and I was glad of it. Even 
so extraordinary a person as his sister has no right to say 
** must” to him. 

August 6th, 

Countess Blanca has called upon us. Imagine a snow- 
drop with blue melancholy eyes, with wavy, silky, ash-bloud 
hair. My old music teacher (by-the bye, give him my heart- 
felt greetings) would say, ‘‘ A harmonious vision.” I was 
charmed with ber at the first glance; and she—good heavens, 
never in my life was I so warmly greeted!—she is as rare a 
person as ilie, and her life has been full of trials. She 
was yphappily married; she says so herself, for she is as 
confiding as a child, although she must be fully thirty years 
old. How sad it is that I must lose this new friend when I 
have hardly von her! The little chateau is sold, and Blanca 
has only come here to break camp. 

August Sth. 

Matters are going on in a very queer way at our house 
since Blanca’s arrival. She often comes to see me, and 
wishes to speak with me alone. Oh, if Albert and Emilie 
would only leave us together fora moment! I am followed 
and watebed—they could do no more if Blanca were the 
archfiend himself, who was bent upon my destruction. I 
am not suspicious, but all kinds of things keep happening 
around me which might make me so. 

August 10th. 

Blanca must at some time in her life have suffered from 
a great disappointment, she plays so often upon that theme. 
** There is no such thing as sincerity in this world,” she said 
to-day; and Emilie answered: ‘* Every one is at liberty to 
prove the contrary. He who is sincere has it in his world.” 
And as she spoke her eyes flashed. But Blanca bore that 
gaze, which dazzles me like a flash of lightning, with the ut- 
most composure, and smiling, answered: ‘‘I will profit by 
the lesson. I shall follow out my purpose. You don’t really 
believe that I have come here just to have my rubbish packed 
up? I came to hold court, to have justice, and I shall have 
it yet.” Now Emilie smiled, but rather sourly. ‘‘To judge 
or to denounce?” 

“ As you will.” 

**In such affairs the accuser is often obliged to acknow- 
ledge himself an accomplice.” 

** Who knows, perhaps in thus enlightening the pure and 
innocent all he wants is to feel the full power of sweet re- 
venge.” 

This was all very childish talk, but the two ladies carried 
on the conversation as if there lurked behind each word an 
army of thoughts. 

August 12th. 


Have I already told you that Blanca takes great pleasure 
in teasing my husband? It is a wonder to me how she has 
the courage to do it. Yes, she even teases him about his 
slight—weakness of memory. She declares, also, that he 
has invented a new method of orthography. In arran- 
ging certain papers (probably her husband's) she has come 
across an extraordinary bit of writing, which she wishes to 
show me—on account of the orthography. She said this so 

ueerly, her tone and manner were so odd, and sgemed to af- 
ect Albert so painfully, that I too was ceanaiind exclaim- 
ed: ‘* Let me see these remarkable documents. I really must 


see them. I haven't the slightest idea of my husband's style. 
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We never wrote to each other during our short engagement. 
Do let me see them.” But he objected with indescribable 
agitation; and this agitation and his stern and lowering man- 
ner—_ I love him indeed unspeakably, but if this goes on 
1 shall fear him more than I love him; and that, mother, 
that will be a misfortune. 
August 15th. 

Honored Moruer-tn-Law,—I acknowledge with most 
humble thanks the arrival of my dear wife’s correspondence 
cards, and I appreciate your good intentions in sendin 
them. It is a very bad business, but I don’t know what 
shall do to keep her from being afraid of me, since I am 
afraid of her. A thunder-cloud is banging over my house; 
the lightning will strike very soon. You know everything, 
for I dutifully confessed all before I asked of you the hand 
of your daughter, my dear wife. I stand as on a precipice. 
~— I throw myself into the breach and confess everything 
to her? 

Then she will despise me. What do you advise? Every- 
thing may happen, but I will not deceive my dear wife with 
words, Al ; there has been too much smoothing over, 


too much deception. 


Advise me. @ 

August 18th. 

My pear Son-IN-LAW,—You surely did not ask the ques- 
tion whether you should confess everything in earnest, 
therefore I shall not give myself the trouble of answering it. 
As to deception, I will say that if you do not know how, 
pray endeavor to learn, for how can you expect to rule if 
_ capnot deceive? Now, when a man takes a wife, he 
as generally a desire to rule, and thus it has beeu since the 
world began. 

Auguat 2th. 

Honorep Motuer1n-Law,—Pardon me, you are in the 
wrong. J was in earnest when I spoke of confession. The 
idea £ not as wild a one as at first appears, because I know 
that a “certain person” will not rest until she has betrayed 
me. But since you will have it so, I will remain silent. 
May I never regret it; but I shall regret it! And regret, 
remorse, ig@ dreadful thing. I have become such a coward 
in her clutches that I am capable of ranging myself on 
either side. My sister holds me steady, otherwise I should 
before now have taken energetic measures. 

Aupust 29d. 

Dear Son-tn-LAw,—Your sister is right. You mrust not 
take any decisive steps. I advise you to cling to the argu- 
ment, ** Thus it has always been.” A weak argument, truly, 
but in these matters there is so little that is strong, and as 
long as a weak argument will answer— We know that most 
coins do not really possess the value they indicate, but 
nevertheless they are everywhere accepted for such value. 
You understand me, doubtless. 

Aquat 2d. 

All is well; indeed, more than well. We have been, Emilie 
and I, to the chateau to take leave of the Countess. Albert 
had promised to join us, but he did not appear. He has 

in a at deal to do, thought I,and excused him to 
Blanca. Instead of that, hardly had we started homeward 
when whom do you think I saw? None other than my lord 
and master standing in the road and gazing at us (if I spoke 
the whole truth I should say, gazing at me) in the most in- 
tense manner. When we got near him he sprang into the 
carriage, looked first at Emilie, who nodded reassuringly, 
then at me, and exclaimed, joyfully, ‘‘ Ab, Ihave you again!” 
as if I had come unsca from battle, or had just been 
rescued from the clutches of a man-eater. “‘ What were you 
afraid of?” I asked; ‘‘the road is good, and the horses are 
safe.” Then he took my hand in his, and said the sweet 
words, “* Oh, my heart, to love is to fear!” 

August %d. 

She has gone, and it is indeed a pity. Like a charming 
vision, she appeared on the horizon only to vanish. At the 
last moment Albert's conscience awoke, and he drove to the 
railway station to bid Blanca good-by at the train. He had 
a long way to go, and did not return until evening. Emilie 
staid at home. 

Oh, dear mamma, you fancy that I notice nothing, where- 
as I am silently enjoying all their manceuvres. Albert did 
not go to the station because he wished to be polite to Blanca, 
but because he wanted to assure himself that she had really 
gone. Emilie does not walk for pleasure up and down the 
terrace, but to keep watch, like a sentinel patrolling his beat. 
And while they are taking all these wise precautions, that 
which they wished to prevent has happened. Albert's letters 
to the Count are in my hands. I have them! I have them! 
Emilie is calling; 1 must go to her. Farewell for the pres- 
ent. I shall send you another note by the mid-day post. 


August 23d (afternoon). 

You must hear how I got hold of the letters. A little boy 
brought me a basket full of splendid roses. ‘‘ Who sent 
them?” asked Emilie. ‘*The holy father.” “Ah!” No- 
thing could have been more natural. We had lingered some 
time ago before the pastor’s garden to admire his centifolium 
roses, and the basket was filled entirely with that kind of 
rose quite carelessly thrown in. I was delighted, and car- 
ried the flowers to my room to put them in water, and, be- 
hold, there, slipped in under them, lay a note and a hidden 

kage. I copy the note for you: 

“The delivery of these letters to you costs me a great deal 
—your good opinion. Nevertheless, 1 pay the price. May 
you profit by the advantage. Life in general, married life 
in _——— isastruggle. Here are weapons.— Blanca.” 

t the moment when she was parting from us forever 
she had still the spirits for a teasing joke. It shows, I sup- 
pose, a strong mind, and what she wrote is certainly very 
witty; but a simple affectionate word of farewell would have 
been far dearer to me. 

Auguat 2th. 

My seLovep Morner,—To-day this must be a letter, and 
to day you must forgive me for it. 

I shall begin at the beginning, although only the end is 
interesting. 

Albert did not return yesterday until nine o'clock. He 
stopped the carriage at the court gate and hastened into the 
house, while I was still watching at the window, full of. 
anxiety, because a thunder-storm was coming up. Suddenly 
the door opened, and Albert burst into the room. I was 
startled, and screamed, and he exclaimed: ‘‘ What is it ?” 
What is the matter? What is the matter with you?” He 
looked around the room, saw all at a glance—even the roses, 
which were standing by the lamp on the table. Seeing how 
disturbed he was, and how worried by his agitation, I said, 
brusquely, ‘‘ Blanca sent them; your letters are there beside 
them.” 

He shuddered, like a wounded stag, spoke never a word, 
and brouglit both his clinched hands to his foreliead. 


















































‘* Albert! Albert!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ how wrong re go how 
dreadfully wrong of you!” He only groaned, and I hardly 
know how I kept myself from bursting into tears. However, 
I went on,with, it is true, rather a faint voice: ** How wrong 
it is of you to have secrets from me, and how wrong that 
you will not show yourself to me as you really are, with 
your good true character and your deplorable spelling!” 

“You are in fun,” murmured he, with difficulty; and I 
answered: “‘ Making fun of you? Because you haven't the 
time to be always putting your nose between the leaves of a 
book? A man tike you has better things to do. Oh, my 
dear, why should you wish to deceive mé?*, What do [ 
care whether,you believe that the Inster rises in little Nassau 
and that Cath@rine of Medici was the wife of Peter the Great? 
If you will ofly realize and hold fast to the fact that I am 
your best and nearest friend, that I am and must be so—” 

“Do you also wish to be so?” interrupted he, in a breath- 
less voice. 

‘* Have I still any wish about it? Am I not your wife?” 

And he: ‘‘ This, now, after you have read these?” 

He pointed to the packet and trembled ; ring f the man 
trembled from head to foot; and it was lucky for him he did, 
for otherwise I should have been unmercifully angry. How- 
ever, as he looked so ashamed and repentant, I merely said, 
rather reproachfully: “‘ Read them? Albert, how could you 
believe such a thing?” 

“Then you have not—have not—” 

“Convince yourself whether the seal is broken!” And this 
time I did speak shortly, pushing, as I did so, the letters into 
his breast pocket. ‘‘ And in the future never again believe 
in the possibility that I would knowingly do anything which 
might displease you.” 

And now comes the interesting part, and the part I shall 
think of as long asl live. Instead of resenting my sharp 
words,as I might have expected—instead of that—oh,mother, 
never had he knelt before me, never during our engage- 
ment, never during those first married weeks—but at that 
moment, before I could think, before I could stop him, there 
he was at my feet—my best of husbands, my dearest lord— 
and folded his hands like a beggar. In his — gleamed 
great tears, and he exclaimed with joy and with deep emo- 
tion: *‘Oh, my wife! My child!” 


INLAND. 


Y home is far above the ocean sands, 
N Too far to watch the surges roll and break; 
But every day across those meadow-lands 

fy sea-gulls toward the lake. 


No sound of dashing waves the silence brings; 
No foam, like drifting snow, delights the eye; 
Instead, a sudden cloud of rushing wings 
Gleams white against the sky. 


The sight of graceful schooners sailing fast, 
Straight to their harbor, is denied tq me; 
But I can see the fair gulls soaring past. 
They are my ships and sea. 
Many THacuEer HIGernson. 


BALL GOWN AND COIFFURE. 
See illustration on front page. 


W\HIS ravissante ball gown is a cloud of white lace em- 
broidered with stars and flowers. The dress underneath, 
of white satir, is covered as if by a white veil of embroidery, 
which is held high above the waist by an embroidered girdle 
which gives it the Empire form. The bust draperies are of 
tulle folds, and the shoulders are heightened by garlands of 
roses. The Empire sleeve puffs are gathered to a band 
of embroidery. A bouquet of roses high on the corsage is 
held by a bow of white satin ribbon with long ends reaching 
to the foot. The skirt is bordered with roses without foliage. 
The Lenthéric coiffure is waved from front to back, and 
taken up in a single soft tress, which is surrounded by thick 
stems made of threads of gold. Satyr’s ears of gold em- 
broidery are posed in front. The long gloves are of white 
Suéde, and the fan is of black gauze wrought with jewels. 


PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Il.—THE BIG DOGS. 


N these papers the dog will be considered merely in his re- 
lation to the family, and his availability for the compan- 
ionship of women and children. Brief descriptions will be 
given of the different breeds ordinarily kept in the house- 
hold, with the principal “ points” that testify to purity of 
the blood, characteristics, and qualifications of each for lifein 
the home, and, lastly, hints as to care in health and disease 

The great Dane is entitled to the palm for size, the tallest 
reaching the enormous height of thirty-four inches, and ex- 
ceeding by about half an inch the utmost record of his rival, 
the great St. Bernard. He does not, however, show the clum- 
siness that might be expected from his measurement, for he is 
well built. He has a fine head, with clear expressive eyes, 
and a tail held level with the back, and curving a little up- 
ward at the tip. The perfect Dane is not too heavy, and 
though he will generally fall below the figures given as 
the maximum, he should not lack more than four or five 
inches of that height, and should bring the scales down to be- 
tween one hundred and twenty and one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Bowed fore legs are to be avoided, and spread- 
ing toes are a decided blemish. The coat of this dog should 
be glossy, and if it is spotted with black on a white ground, 
its wearer is entitled to the first rank and the highest value. 
Blue spots on a very light ground are admissible, however, 
as are also tigerlike stripes and a plain color. 

As to his fitness for domestication opinions differ. No 
one questions his courage as a protector of property; to dis- 
pose of a tramp or a —— is mere play tohim. But while 
admirers assert that he is easily controlled and gentle with 
children, many persons declare, on the contrary, that he is 
always a dangerous inmate of a household, being, when 
roused, savage toward friend as well as foe. Of course, dogs 
of the same family differ in temperament, and unquestion- 
ably an entirely amiable great Dane is not an impossibility, 
though it may be rare. It is, or has been, the custom to 
cut the ears of this animal, but a sentiment in favor of na- 
ture’s work is growipg among the more intelligent dog- 
raisers. 7 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Practically equal in size to this canine giant, and a much 
more beautiful animal, is the great St. Bernard, whose value 
when perfect is far up in the tens of thousands. His well- 
known history gives him a reputation for nobility of char- 
acter, which is borne out by facts, and no dog of his size 
is his equal in gentleness, sagacity, and attachment to his 
friends. As a protector he is vigilant and faithful, and at 
the same time he more sense and discretion than 
most of his kind. Children seem to be his special care, and 
hhe cannot be excelled as a country companion for them, 

There are two kinds of St. Bernards—the rough and the 
smooth coated. The former is more beautiful, but is also 
much more care. His slightly wavy coat needs so much at- 
tention to be kept in proper condition that he actually 
should hfve a servant for his-own use. In color he should 
be red and white in varying combinations, with patches of 
dark brindle color. A white breast is indispensable, white 
also round the nose, at the end of the tail, and if he has a bit 
on the nape of the neck, and a blaze, so much the betier. 
Should he happen to be without white, he is nobody in the 
St. Bernard family. Any other colors than those mentioned 
are undesirable. 

The third of the big dogs is the mastiff, of soft fawn-color, 
with black ears and muzzle, and short smooth coat. About 
no dog do opinions differ more widely than about this one, 
his friends declaring him a pattern of virtue, while bis ene- 
mies are just as positive that he is a monster of vice, some 
going so far as to call him a man-eater. There is no doubt 
that he will faithfully protect his master’s property, and all 
agree that when once roused he is furious, and no man or 
beast is safe from his rage. Kindly cared for, he is said to 
be peaceable, and gentle with children, but if he considers 
himself unjustly treated, he will fly at his best-loved friend. 
However valuable he may be as a protector in a country 
place, he is certainly unadvisable for the city, where it is 
difficult to give him enough exercise to keep him in health. 

To keep any one of these large dogs happy, and conse- 
quently healthy, he should have a house of his own, and 
still better, if possible, some one specially to care for him. 
He needs a greai amouni of exercise, and a chain or a muzzle 
is exceedingly distasteful to him. 

It is agreeable, after considering these monsters of the 
race, to speak of one who is wholly delightful—the New- 
foundland. Intelligent and courageous, yet not savage or 
ugly, always kind to children, and specially valuable as a 
water-dog, being perfectly fearless and a remarkable swim- 
mer. He should be jet black with a glossy coat, coarse in 
texture, rather close and somewhat wavy, but not at all 
curly. A white breast and toes do not detract from his value, 
but a tail with a kink in it, or curling over the back, is en- 
tirely inadmissible. 

The coach-dog, or Dalmatian, is much admired for his 
striking markings, and has had his turn at being the fash- 
ion. Heis white, with black or liver-colored spots scattered 
all over him, from ears to tip of tail. These spots should be 
round, and not larger than a half-dollar, preferably black. 
A black face or black ears detract greatly from his value. It 
is pleasing to note that it is not now the fashion to clip this 
dog’s ears. The predominant trait in the coach-dog seems 
to be his fondness for horses; indeed, those who do not like 
him, say he is fit for nothing but to be the companion of a 
stableman, certainly not at all suitable for a house pet. His 
proper place with a carriage is running under the fore 
axle. 

The bull-dog is considered beautiful in exact proportion 
to his ugliness. The more his nose turns up, and the greater 
number of ugly wrinkles he can show, the higher is his value. 
Indeed, it is intended that he should be ugly in temper cor- 
responding with his looks, and he is naturally a blood-thirsty 
beast. Yet, on the other hand, he is said to be affectionate 
and gentle to children, unless his temper is soured by being 
regarded as only a protector, and kept chained—treatment 
that turns the most gentle into asavage. He is suitable only 
for the country. 

The big hounds can hardly be said to come under the head 
of house-dogs, and they are entirely out of place in the city. 
The English greyhound is very attractive in the country 
where therefis plenty of room, for exercise is indispensable to 
him. He is an aristocratic personage, both dainty and dig- 
nified, and in fact he is said to possess almost human char- 
acteristics. His coat should be short, neither woolly nor too 
fine. He should be treated like a reasonable being, for he is 
extremely sensitive to injustice and cruelty. 

The setters are, in the opinion of many dog-lovers, the 
most beautiful and noble of their kind. In considering the 
varieties of a race noted for its subserviency to man, it is 
truly refreshing to come upon one with a reputation for 
independence of character. When to that quality is added 
strong individuality, unusual intelligence, and a beautiful 
coat of long red hair, the attractiveness of the red Irish set- 
ter is explained. In color he is either a rich mahogany red, 
of which there are two shades, or a golden chestnut, without 
black. White may be allowed on chest and toes, a little on 
the forehead, or a narrow stripe on the face, but nowhere 
else. His ears should be set on low, and hangsclose to the 
head. 

The way a dog carries his tail is of the greatest importance 
in the eye of the fancier; the Newfoundland may let his hang, 
and the pug may cur! his over his back, but should an Irish 
setter follow the fashion of either, he would be condemned 
without mercy. He must carry his caudal appendage per- 
fectly straight, and on a level with his spine. This beautiful 
beast seems really to embody all the canine virtues—faith ful- 
ness, intelligence, gentleness with children, watchfulness, 
and discrimination, which is exceedingly desirable. 

The Gordon and the English setters are also favorite house- 
dogs, and noted for about the same qualities. All are as or- 
namental as they are useful. 

Pointers have the reputation of being not so good-tempered 
as setters, and therefore not so safe in families. Both re- 

uire a great deal of exercise and a judicious restriction in 
diet, and both setters and pointers seem better fitted for an 
active out-door life than for the parlor. 

The Eskimo dog and the spitz are so unsuited to this cli- 
mate and suffer so much from heat that it is a cruelty to keep 
them. The latter, moreover, has the reputation, whether 
justly or not, of being apt to go mad. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenrt. } 


VERYTHING has conspired against the season this year, 
but, despite it all, there is a brave showing, and society 

is now in full swing. In the absence of any great functions 
at the White House, and in the lack of large entertainments, 
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every one’s cards are crowded with smaller engagements, 
and the days of the week are already too few and too short. 
Luncheons crowd upon the visitiug-hours; visiting is as 
madly pursued as ever; the despised tea flourishes—its 
despisers continuing to give teas and to go to them—and as 
a dinner winter this one promises to outrank all others. 
While political death is impending over so many of Wash- 
ington’s gayest, they are not dying to slow music by any 
means, and the caterer, the musician, and the florist make 
their demise cheerful. Dinner engagements are made fur- 
ther ahead than ever before, and the dinner dance, the after- 
dinner company, and the drawing-room entertainment after 
the coffee all ackaree that form of hospitality. Subscrip- 
tion balls and cotillons have successfully entertained a few 
large companies, and the débutantes and the younger set have 
had many small dances. The Chief Justice and Mrs. Fuller 
introduced another pretty blond daughter at a December 
tea, and Senator and Mrs. Brice combined a house-warming 
party with the tea at which they presented their second 
daughter to the gay world. The Vice-President and Mrs. 
Morton introduced the eldest of their family of daughters 
with the new year, and the cotillon danced in their candle- 
lighted state dining-room made this début ball the most 
brilliant Washington is likely to know this season. 

The White House, closed to all gaycties by the deep mourn- 
ing in the President's family, has been more rigidly closed 
since Christmas day by the illness of the little grand- 
daughter. The dreaded red cards on the outer doors and 
on the doots leading to the private part of this public build- 
ing have kept and warned every one away. It speaks some- 
thing for the care and thoroughness exercised in the case 
that two other children could remain in the same house with 
a case of scarlet fever and not contract it. Mrs. Russell 
Harrison and her little girl have been isolated in the rooms 
at the front of the mansion; curtains saturated with disin- 
fectants have closed every approach to her, and burning 
pastilles supplemented these sanitary portiéres. 

The President and Mrs. McKee with her children have 
kept to the other side of the house, used a different staircase, 
and been as far removed from the infection as if in a separate 
building. The little girl has only had a light attack, and in 
a short time will be taken to her other grandfather's home 
at Omaha, where she was to have gone as soon as the White 
House Christmas tree had been stripped of its fruit. While 
in his winter camp during war-times, General Harrison con- 
tracted scarlet fever from a letter sent him from an infected 
household, and he and his aide-de-camp suffered the malady 
in its severest form. This experience accounts for some of 
his great anxiety lest any others of the household, or even of 
his official visitors, should be exposed to the danger, and the 
quarantining and disinfecting of the house have been rigid 
and thorough. Mrs. Russell Harrison’s and Mrs, McKee’s 
friends could always write them and converse by telephone, 
and arrange out-door interviews at the prescribed ten-foot 
range, but even the quiet life of that house of mourning was 
made more eventless by the long proscription of all visitors. 
In a short time the Board of Health will take charge of the 
quarantined apartments, burn the bedding and furniture, 
and after scraping and washing the walls and repainting the 
wood-work, give the busy family something to do in putting 
the rooms in order again. The whole experience has point- 
ed the necessity for an enlarged White House, where the 
residence part could be wholly separated from the office part 
of the building, but none can hope that this Congress will 
rise to such extravagance as a sufficient appropriation for 
such a purpose. 

Washington has never known so quiet a New- Year's day 
as this one of 1893, and lacking the formal and official open- 
ing of the season, no one can tell just when the gayeties got 
to going at their full winter peak The deep mourning of 
the President's family made any social functions impossible 
in his home for this season, and in any event the red card on 
the door would have prevented the New- Year's levee. Wash- 
ington is not yet agreed but that this was an occasion for 
the Vice-President to have acted for the President and dis- 
charge the official social duties which he could not. Many 
think that Vice-President Morton, who has revived the tra- 
ditions and fixed so much of the etiquette attaching to the 
position of the second officer of the government, neglected a 
great opportunity to increase the importance, enlarge the 
duties of the Vice-President’s office, and put him in closer 
relations with the Chief Executive. By acting for the Presi- 
dent socially, the Vice-President could have established a 
desirable precedent, and gained ground from which to argue 
and treat for larger privileges and recognition officially. In- 
stead of assuming larger social duties for this winter, the 
Vice-President and his wife have limited their receptions to 
the general public to two afternoons in this month. The 
cabinet, judicial, and Senatorial families also closed their 
houses on New -Year’s day, but observe the old custom of re- 
ceiving general callers on one afternoon of each week dur- 
ing the season proper, and the visiting world makes agree- 
able rendezvous in those official drawing-rooms. 

Washington with an arctic temperature and dress has 
given many new experiences to its winter residents. The 
unusual snowfalls have sent gay bells jingling over town, 
and banked the curb-stones as in Northern cities. Sleighing 
is so rare a pleasure that its cost is great, and a cutter aa pair 
bringing ten and twenty dollars an hour. pedestrians could 
well admire those who paid afternoon calls in such a convey- 
ance. <A zero thermometer is phenomenal enough to set so- 
ciety to seriously talking about the weather, and in houses 
not built for a Manitoba climate, frozen gas-meters, bursting 
pipes, and exploding range boilers have furnished so many 
tragic experiences that around the smartest tea tables one 
hears more talk about plumbers than about milliners. The 
extreme cold, so long continued, has frozen up the river fleet, 
and caused an oyster famine among the well-to-do, while the 
poor suffer grievously for fuel and clothing as well as food, 
and every one is helping with the relief work. 

The cables have kept the diplomatic corps in a mild state 
of excitement for a while by bringing word that three differ- 
ent grandees of Spain had been named as envoy to the 
United States. Each announcement was made with great 
distinctness; ove had received his credentials, a second had 
had his signed, and a third had taken leave of the queen. It 
now remains to see who will arrive. The struggle that must 
have gone on in Madrid to occasion these different rumors 
would indicate that the Jegation at Washington ranks as a 
prize among Spanish diplomats, and the United States is no 
longer a Botany Bay, the exile and despair of the men in the 
foreign service of Sienegean countries. It was but a little 
while ago that the man ordered to his country’s legation at 
Washington was commiserated. There is no field of diplo- 
macy here at any time, the living is enormously expensive 
for a foreigner, and until the war it was only the political 
capital of the country, the society, while agreeable, limited 
for that reason. Since that day Washington has become 








e of the most beautiful of the world’s capitals, a centre for 
that the nation holds of intelligence, refinement, wealth, 
ind culture, a city of luxury and fashion, a regular winter 


resort, and the one agreeable city in this great country for 
men of such ample leisure as those of the diplomatic corps. 
rhe legations in the United States are now much sought by 


ll the young sprigs of diplomacy, who find Washington 


( y quite to their liking, themselves persons of great con- 

juence at summer resorts, and high premiums put upon 
their appearances at social affairs in any of the great com 
mercial cities near the capi al 

One of the three grandees named as the coming Spanish 
minister at Wasl n is Sefior Muruaga, who but recently 

ft here, and was a popular host for several seasons 


r 
’ ' 
Should he return, three of the leading European legations 


would be in charge of bachelor hosts, and match-making 
mothers may take note of three great prizes. The French 
the German ministers. who are the other two of the 


on Highland Terrace of Mas 

This summer Dr. Von Holleben man 
of the old German Legation on Fifteenth 
Street for the spacious modern residence on the handsomest 
t in the city, and $25,000 to boot, a proceed 
g that ranks him as a real-estate dealer of the first order 

well as a diplomat. The new legation is now in the 
hands of workmen and decorators, and by another season 
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** 7 F my father hadn't 


met with re- 
verses—" the Idiot be 
gan 
Did you really 
ha i fath interrupted the School-master I thought 
you were on f these self-made Idiots. How terrible it must 


be fora man think that he is responsible for you!” 

Yes,” rejoined the Idiot, ** my father finds it rather hard 
to stand up under bis responsibility for me; but he is a brave 
ind he manages to bear the burden very well 
h the aid of my mother—for I have a mother too, Mr. 
Pedagog. A womanly mother she is, too, with all the natu- 
ral follies, such as fondness for and belief in her boy. Why, 
it would soften your heart to see how she looks on me. She 
thinks | am the most everlastingly brilliant man she ever 
knew—excepting father, of course, who has always been a 
hero of heroes in her eyes, because be never rails at misfor- 
tune, never spoke an unkind word to her in his life, and just 
lives gently along, and waiting for the end of all things.” 

Do you think it is right in you to deceive your mother in 
this way, making her think you a young Napoleon of intel 
lect when you know you are an IdiotY” observed the Biblio- 
maniac, with a twinkle in his eye 

Why, certainiy I do,” returned the Idiot, calmly It's 
my place to make the old folks happy if I can, and if think- 
ing me nineteen different kinds of a genius is going to fill 
my mother’s heart with happiness, I'm going to let her 
think it. What's the use of destroying other people's idols 
even if we do know them to be hollow mockeries? Do 
you think you do a praiseworthy act, for instance, when 
you kick over the heathen's gods and leave him 
without any at all? You may have noticed it, but I 


old gentiema 
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stone 
not 
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its chief will be able to extend such hospitalities as have 
made his stay at other capitals well remembered. Pate- 
notre, the ‘French minister, has made unavailing efforts to 
have his government own its legation building at Washing- 
ton and this summer he went to Paris to urge the matter in 
person. Vice-President Morton’s house and several hand- 
some but less pretentious establishments have been sug- 
gested for a French legation. The wise now believe that 
M. Patenotre had a purpose in taking his present modest 
little house so nearly in the shadow of the handsome Ger- 
man Legation. The contrast ought to argue more loudly 
than any voice, and few believe that the French government 
will let such a situation continue. 

Baron Fava, the Italian minister and dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, is still as happy at being restored to his lega- 
tion, as when the strained relations between Italy and the 
United States were ended and he first came back, now less 
than a year ago. His wife accompanies him for the first 
time in many seasons. Baron Fava has never kept house 
nor entertained, although it now appears that his govern- 
ment has made a liberal allowance for house-rent so as to 
cover @ necessary part of the obligation of his position. 
The Italian Parliament has of Iate concerned itself in many 
ways about the Washington legation. The deputies spent 
hours discussing the fact that the late chargé led a cotillon 
at the house of a dry-goods millionaire—‘‘ playing lackey to 






have, that it is easier to pull down an idol than it is to rear 
an ideal. I have had idols shattered myself, and I haven't 
found that the pedestals they used to occupy bave been 
rented since. They are there yet, and empty, standing as 
monuments to what once seemed good to me, and I’m no 
happier nor no better for being disillusioned. So it is with 
my mother. It does her good and it does me good, because 
it makes me try to live up to that idea of hers as to what I 
am. If she had the same opinion of me that we 
all have, she’d be the most miserable woman in the 
world.” 

‘** We don’t all think so badly of you,” said the 
Doctor, rather softened by the Idiot's remarks. 

‘‘No,” put in the Bibliomaniac; ‘you are all 
right. You breathe normally, and you have nice 
blue eyes. You are graceful and pleasant to look 
upon, and if you'd been born dumb, we'd esteem 
you very highly. It is only your manners and 
your theories that we don’t like; but even in these 
we are disposed to believe that you are a well- 
meaning child.” 

‘* That is precisely the way to put it,” assented 
the School-master. ** You are harmless even when 
most annoying. For my own part, I think the 
most objectionable feature about you is that you 
suffer from that unfortunately not uncommon mal- 
ady, extreme youth. You are young for your 
age, and if you only wouldn't talk, I think we 
should get on famously together.” 

‘You overwhelm me with your compliments,” 
said the Idiot. ‘I am sorry 1 am so young, but I 
cannot be brought to believe that this is my own 
fault. One must live to attain age, and how the 
deuce can one live when one boards?” 

As no one ven- 
tured to reply to 
this question, the 
force of which 
very evidently, 
however, was fully 
appreciated by Mrs. 
Smithers, the Idiot 
continued; 

** Youth is thrust 
upon us in our in 
fancy, and must be 
endured until such 
a time as fate per- 
mits us to account 
ourselves cured. It 
swoops down upon 
us when we have 
neither the strength 
nor the brains to 


there are some su- 

perior persons in 

this world who never were 
young. Mr. Pedagog,I doubt 
not, was ushered into this 
world with all three sets of 
teeth cut, and not wailing, 
as most infants are, but dis- 
cussing the most abstruse 
philosophical problems. His 
fairy stories were told him, if 
ever, in words of ten sylla- 
bles, and his father’s first 
remark to him was doubtless 
an inquiry as to his opinion 
on the subject of Latin and 
Greek in our colleges. It’s 
all right to be this kind of a 
baby if you like that sort of 
thing. For my part, I rejoice 
to think that there was once 
a day when I thought my 
father a mean-spirited assas- 
sin because he wouldn't tie a 
string to the moon and let 
me make it rise and set as 
suited my sweet will. Ba- 
bies of Mr. Pedagog’s sort 
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THOUGHT 


resentit. Of course ot 


a Washington tradesman,” as they excitedly called it—and 
now they have been talking about what the minister has 
done with his $5000 and $11,000 rent-allowance, since he 
has long lived in inexpensive lodgings and only rarely at a 
hotel. Americans who have served their country abroad 
on less than Baron Fava’s salary and no allowances at all 
smile grimly at these Parliamentary discussions, and 
wonder what the American newspapers would not say 
if the American minister in Rome or any other capital of 
Europe lived as Baron Fava does here. 

Although the season is not half over the drawing-room 
reading and the morning lecture have begun. Tickets are 
urged upon one, and the mail brings notices of more tickets 
to come. None cf these readings aim at any more than 
amusement, the agreeable passing of an hour, nor is charity 
pleaded as the moving cause for their being. The charity 
begins and ends usually with the reader or lecturer, and 
one such star who visits Washington and other cities is 
said to derive an income of more than $10,000 each year 
from these semi-amateur entertainments in private houses. 
Washington has been a poor field for those readers and lec- 
turers who aim to form classes and lead women in lines of 
study; but each lecture season sees the field crowded with 
those who offer the more passive pleasure of listening to an 
agreeable reader who has something pleasant and interest- 
ing to say. E. R. 8. 





are, fortunately, like angels’ visits, few and far between. In 
spite of his stand in the matter, though, I can’t help think. 
ing there was a great deal of truth in a rhyme a friend of 
mine got off on youth. It fits the case. He said: 


“* Youth is a state of being we attain 
In early years; to some ‘tis but a crime; 
And, like the mumps, most dged men complain, 
It can't be caught, alas! a second time.’’’ 


“Your rhymes are interesting, and your reasoning, as 
usual, is faulty,” said the School-master. ‘‘I passed a very 
pleasant childhood, though it was a childhood devoted, as 
you have insinuated, to serious rather than to flippant pur- 
suits. I wasn't particularly fond of tag and hide-and seek, 
nor do I think that even as an infant I ever cried for the 
moon.” 

‘‘It would have expanded your chest if you had, Mr 
Pedagog,” observed the Idiot, quietly. 

“So it would, but I never found myself short-winded, 
sir,” retorted the School-master, with some acerbity. 

‘*That is evident; but go on,” said the Idiot. “You 
never passed a childish youth nor a youthful childhood, and 
therefore what?” 





MY FATHER A MEAN-SPIRITED ASSASSIN.” 


‘* Therefore, in my present condition, I am normally con- 
tented. I have no youthful follies to look back upon, 
no indiscretions to regret; I never knowingly told a lie, 
and—” 

‘** All of which proves that you never were young,” put in 
the Idiot; ‘‘and you will excuse me if I say it, but my fa- 
ther is the model for me rather than so exalted a personage 
as yourself. He is still young, though turned seventy, and 
I don’t believe, on his own account, there ever was a boy who 
played hookey more, who prevaricated oftener, who purloined 
others’ fruits with greater frequency than he. He was guilty 
of every crime in the calendar of youth; and if there is one 
thing that delights him more than another, it is to sit on a 
winter's night before the crackling log and tell us yarns 
about his youthful follies and his boyhood indiscretions.” 

‘But is he normally a happy man?” queried the School- 
master. 

“te” 

* Ah!” 

“No. He’s an abnormally happy man, because he’s got 
his follies and indiscretions to look back upon and not for- 
ward to.” 

** Ahem!” said Mrs. Smithers. 

‘Dear me!” ejaculated Mr. Whitechoker. 

Mr. Pedagog said nothing, and the breakfast-room was 
soon deserted. 
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ANCIENT 


ANCIEN!T STEPPING-STONES. 
J HEN strangers visit Baltimore they invariably remark 
\ upon the abundance of the pretty girls and the hills. 
The pretty girls are famous the world over. The hills are 
not as widely known or as much admired, but they are just 
as genuine and just as apparent. Baltimore, in fact, is a 
succession of ridges, and although real-estate progress, like 
death, tries to level all ranks, it has not succeeded in bring- 
ing the Baltimore undulations down to the monotony of a 
general average 
For instance, you can start from the harbor and by a fif- 
teen minutes’ walk can reach the first monument ever erected 
to George Washington, and in your walk you will have 
gradually ascended to a height—Mount Vernon Place—that 
overlooks half the city, which is sgread out before you in 
rows of brick houses rolling unevenly from ~™all hollows 
to modest summits. When you see thisdive  _y you appre- 
ciate why Baltimore is one of the healthiest and most beau- 
tiful cities in the country. 
Baltimore, of course, has the usual municipal sarcasm 


STEPPING-STONES 


AND MODERN 


known as a street-cleaning department, which consumes 
nearly $300,000 a year in ways incomprehensible to the pa- 
tient public. Her real street-cleaning is done by Jupiter 
Pluvius and the hills. When the water rushes down the 
slopes it carries the dirt and débris, and leaves her thorough- 
fares clean and bright and pure. So thoroughly has nature 
done this work ever since Baltimore began its history, nearly 
one hundred and sixty years ago, that the city has never es- 
tablished a general system of drainage or sewerage. Jupiter 
Pluvius sends down the rain and the hills do the rest. 

Naturally, the streets that are not on the hills get the bulk 
of the water. When the downfall is heavy they are minia- 
ture rivers; and so, yea%s.ago, when the surface drainage 
was depended upon even more than it is now, the city placed 
stepping-stones at the crossings of the lower streets, so as to 
make possible the fording of the accidental streams. The 
march of Belgian block and asphalt and vitrified brick has 
banished many of these reminders of the olden times, but 
there are yet thousands of them to keep company with the 
cobble-stones on the streets which have not been improved 
with modern pavements. 
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HORSE-CARS, BALTIMORE. 


Mr. Sandham’s drawing admirably illustrates the contrast 
which is seen when the age of electricity touches the reminis 
cences of the past. The rain is there, the stepping-stones are 
there, the car is waiting, and the young lady is carefully ap- 
proaching. The old house from which she is coming, if it 
could speak, would be startled by the rapidity of these mod- 
ern days, and would sigh for the good old times when there 
was always time for a little gossip, and when there was not 
the universal haste to say good-by and get aboard, and to 
hear the polite courtesies of its youth succeeded by such 
things as “Sit close” or “ Move up front.” 

But the ancient houses are going as gradually and as sure- 
ly as the stepping-stones. Progress is tearing them down 
one by one, and putting up in their places the modern struc 
tures, which involve more styles of architecture than the old 
builders ever dreamed of. On the site of the dwelling in 
which Edgar Allen Poe and the local literati of fifty years 
ago met and competed for prizes is now a towering office 
building, one of the handsomest in the country, The artist 
has therefore done the local history of Baltimore a service 
by so happily perpetuating these features of its older life, 


THE REBEL QUEEN. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruos or “Att Sours an» Conperons of Maen,” “Ivory Gate,” 
“ Cupaes of Giston,” Bro. 





Cuarrer II. 
AFTER THE PLAY. 


T= audience clapped her hands gently. The curtain 

was pulled up again, and the ex-Queen stepped for- 
ward. The mothers of all the slaves to come had disap- 
peared—chains and all. 

‘* Well, mother, how did it go? Pretty well?” 

Madame Elveda looked up smiling. ‘‘ The actress wants 
her praise? The author wants her applause? My dear, I 
im not an impartial critic. Yet I ly think it went very 
well. The last tableau is a little risky, but if you have car- 
ried your audience with you in the first act, that, too, will 
go. Of course, I do not believe that a dull audience would 
be moved by the piece at all.” 

‘There must be some stupid 
Yet we do our best to keep the Stupids out.” 

‘* Let us distinguish, Francesca. There is such a thing as 
an audience too clever or too critical. Jealousy is said to be 
not unknown even among poets. And there is a stupidity 
which admires without understanding. They weep, being 
unmoved; they laugh, not being compelled to laugh, but 
because others do, But they admire what they are told to 
admire. Always, my dear, try to have a good leaven of the 
commonplace. Let there be a few Stupids.” 

The next night was that of the performance. The au- 
dience proved appreciative. The Stupids admired and ap- 
plauded without being told when the applause should come 
in. The others were not poets or dramatists, and therefore 
were not made jealous by the success of the piece; nor were 
they, for the most part,over-critical. And the piece appealed 
strongly to the professions, prejudices, faiths, convictions, 
and doctrines of the people present, for they were all dis- 
ciples of Emancipation, in whatever form this agreeable doc- 
trine might be presented. We are familiar with many forms 
in which the Cause is submitted to the world. It has its 
political, its educational, its social, its religious side, each 
with many branches. I think they were all represented in 
this drawing-room. And there were present many young 
persons belonging to that large class which is by 
a youthful admiration of new things (which are generally 
the old things already tried and condemned) and a desire for 
change. This disposition is partly due to the restlessness 
and impatience of youth, partly to generosity and a sense of 
justice. Sometimes it is due to self-seeking, which perceives 
opportunities in change. 

The players surpassed themselves. Before the crowded 
house they acted far better than before the audience of one. 
They played—which is the great thing—as if they really be- 
lieved in their parts; they hovered about the Favorite as if 
they lovéd her; they wept when she went into disgrace; the 
song and the dance were encored. Then all the maidens to- 
gether—the black ‘‘ Chamberlain” was the only man—made 
up a group of very remarkable beauty. Among the young 
men standing at the back might have been heard words— 
frivolous words—such as ‘* Houri,” ‘‘ Odalisque,” ‘‘ Royal 
Mash,” ‘‘ Pearl of the Harem,” and so forth. Such a piece 
naturally calls forth many pretty, witty, audacious things 
that must not be said aloud. But they were all compii- 
mentary to the attractions of the company. 

Lastly, the piece was mounted with great care and with- 
out any regard to the cost of things. The dresses were 
lovely; the scenery well painted; the properties very good 
—and the stage management was professional. 

They called for the Queen. The curtain rose and showed 
the Queen with her maidens. They called for the author. 
But she did not appear. 

Madame E)veda rose from her chair. ‘‘ The play is over,” 
she said. ‘The girls have gone to change. e are back 
again in the Cromwell Road. I hope it has been a pleasing 
slay.” 

She put up her pince-nez and looked around the room. 
Yes; it had been a pleasing play. Everybody's face showed 
interest; it is impossible to assume the appearance of in- 
terest; polite people at-private theatricals always try, but 
seldom succeed; the difference between assumed interest 
and the interest commanded by the play itself is too great 
to escape the attention of the most careless. Everybody's 
face showed surprise and a little excitement. They had all 
been disappointed; they came expecting something feebly 
fatuous—an amateur play—and they had found somethin 

strong. The play over, the curtain down, they turned anc 
began to murmur detached words to each other, the words 
which come first to the uncritical mind before it has been 
taught what to say by the Criticaster, who for our happiness 
is never absent on any occasion. 

Madame Elveda was satisfied; nobody was yawning, no- 
body sighed with the relief of the finish. She dropped her 
glasses and prepared to talk about it. 

“Tt was wonderful”—a well-known dramatic critic led 
off the congratulations—* perfectly wonderful. It was a 
sermon—such as one might expect in the house of such a 
Leader as yourself, Madame Elveda. No other house in Lon- 
don could have presented such a play. And your daughter 
—wonderfu!' Her gestures—her voice—all trained.” 

‘* Girls are all wonderful,” replied the mother, ‘‘ so long as 
they continue to be amateurs. When they go on the stage 
professionally we begin to find out the faults. My daughter 
was taught to act, however. She has played a good deal. I 
have always held that acting should be taught like music or 
painting or languages—to all girls who have any natural ap- 
titude.” 

** At all events, her masters cannot complain of their pu- 
pil.” 


rsons present, I suppose. 


Madame Elveda smiled. She was now a stately matron, 
handsome still in spite of forty summers; of ampler dimen- 
sions than when she made that little arrangement with her 
husband; a woman with a dignified manner, which could be 
cold and could be gracious. She was dressed much as she 
was on that occasion when her husband left her, in a noble 
crimson velvet, and she wore a good deal of gold. Was she 
not an Oriental? Are not Moors and Arabs, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, Algerines, Levantines, Turks, all fond of gold orna- 
ments? 

‘But the atmosphere,” continued the critic, “how was 
that contrived? Across the foot-lights came the very fra- 
grance—the breath of the walled and fenced garden of the 
King, the perfumes of the Harem.” 

, 5 was partly in the room before the play began,” said 

* Began in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1. 
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another man. Pe Oh en © Oe beh pein 4 Be 
King is but a step—we were pre for 
Shushan; we were already in the city of Morocco.” 

The room, indeed, looked as Oriental in its fitings as one 
can ex in a London house. A broad divan ran round 
two ; at the end wasa small latticed gallery, reminding 
one of Cairo; colored lamps hung from the ceiling, glass 
vessels of strange hue and shape stood about, cushions were 
strewn over the divans, there were little tables for coffee, 
rugs of curious colors were stretched — the polished floor, 
guitars and mandolins were lying t, tapestry instead 
of pictures hung upon the wall, with weapons—swords and 
cimeters and daggers; there was not even a piano-forte in 
the room. It was a room full of color—a room of the Al- 
hambra. 

“Yes,” said Madame Elveda. ‘‘It pleases us to remem- 
ber that we are Orientals. What is the good of Eastern 
blood unless one can feel one’s self sometimes a Moorish wo- 
man? Francesca made a good Vashti because she is herself 
- the eo western Arabs—a descendant of 
shmael.” 

‘‘Or of his half-brother,” murmured that sympathetic 
noun of multitude, More-than-One. But we are a polite 
people. More-than-One did not give loud utterance to this 
epigram. 

And then they all began to talk together. The dramatic 
critic had struck the note; it was one of rapturous admira- 
tion. The advanced ladies present showed their approval 
of the sentiments of the 4 At using few words, but those 
were words of strength. T ruth, they said, cannot pos- 
sibly be presented in ways too varied. By their own essays, 
articles, pamphlets, lectures, appeals, histories, researches, 
exposit revelations, inquiries, dissections, and teachings 
the slayery of woman had been set forth abundantly, clearly, 
and strikingly, with force and ori req Let it now be pre- 
sented, for those who do not read the Higher Literature, in 


‘dramatic shape. The world—which is well known to listen 


with eager ears whenever these ladies speak—was to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of a woman dramatist. Who 
said that women never could write a play? This play, per- 
haps the best that the century had sootaetd, was actually 
too good for the London stage; one could not conceive of a 
company fit to play it, or an audience fit to witness it. Very 
strong language, indeed. The comments of the men were 
perbaps less hearty, for, while they spoke very b snip of 
the performance, they seemed to receive the teaching of the 
piece without enthusiasm. They praised the dresses and 
the actresses. As to the doctrine, they said nothing. Yet 
the Subjection of the Sex is no new matter of discussion. 

In a few minutes the actresses appeared, their eyes bright, 
their cheeks flushed with the reception of the play. No 
success in the world is more delightful, one is assured, than 
success on the . Francesca had changed the robes of 
the Queen for a white dress, but with touches of color. Her 
rich brown hair was done up again as it had been arranged 
for the Queen, rolled up high and kept in place by bands of 
very small gold coins. Like all ber sisters of the present 
day, she was tall of stature; but she was not slender; rather 
she a full and well-formed figure. Her forehead 
was low, the hair falling down almost to her eyebrows; she 
looked more beautiful off the stage than on, her blue éyes full 
of light, full of imagination; features sharp, clear cut, and 
delicate belonged to an ample cheek and a large head; a 
short upper Jip with firm mouth, and a full and rounded chin, 
and resolution. She wore her dress 
high; like her mother, she proclaimed her Oriental origin 
by the gold which adorned her—gold ear-rings set with dia- 
monds, a gold necklace with a jewelled cameo, gold brace- 
lets round ber arms above her elbows, a belt of dead gold 
confined her waist. ‘‘She looks a Queen still,” mutmured 
an elderly man to his neighbor,‘‘ more than ever a Queen— 
an Eastern Queen. Her name is not Vashti the Assyrian, 
but Dido the Pheenician. I never understood the face of 
Dido until now. As now, so then she looked; so animated, 
with eyes so panne. while neas told his tale.” 

Everybody p d forward with congratulations and 
praises. Francesca received them graciously, smiling with 
that lingering queenliness in her manner—one cannot assume 
and shake off the Queen in a moment—which was not un- 
becoming even in this modern guise. 

Among those who crowded round her was a young man, 
who differed chiefly from other young men of the period— 
they are terribly like each other—in a brighter look and a 
more animated manner. He laughed pleasantly as he spoke 
—pleasantly and naturally and genially, and his voice was 
pleasant. 

‘*May my humble voice swell the general chorus?” he 
asked. ‘‘It is.a chorus of gratitude and surprise.” 

“*I prefer the latter,” said Francesca. * Gratitude is too 
soon over, and then conscience whispers to us that it ought 
tolinger. Now surprise doessometimes linger as a memory.” 

‘The lingering memory of Vashti the Queen means grati- 
tude. We shall all be grateful for the rest of our natural 
life. I never saw a Harem before, not even in Constanti- 
nople. Most interesting it was. But perhaps I hardly quite 
caught the spirit of the thing, if one may criticise—” 

‘* Pray criticise,” Francesca replied, some of the coldness 
of the author suddenly appearing. ‘‘Say it was dreadful— 
crude—everything that is horrid.” 

** Indeed, I shall say nothing of the kind. Why, Fran- 
cesca, as if you would write anything horrid! As if I could 
say that anything you wrote was crude!” 

“Do not flatter, Harold.” 

‘‘T would only remark that in my poor opinion Vashti 
would have done well to await further developments. In the 
record you have followed she does not run away.” 

** She is not mentioned in; she vanishes. Perhaps she 
lived on in a corner of he fiwen, disgraced and wen 
aoe a she was murdered; perhaps she ran away. 
to make her run away.” 

** Dramatically, you were right. Seriously,Francesca, you 
have never shown your power so -trongly; there are few 
other girls, indeed, who could write such a piece, and still 
fewer who could also play the principal part in it. I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“*T was in earnest; that was the reason.” 

** Yes, yes.” He smiled. ‘‘I perceive certain influences 
between the lines. Yet you can ne ee independence, 
if you please, Francesca.” He lowe his voice. ‘‘ And 
you can have in addition—” ’ 

a Harold?” She lifted her eyes sharply and mean- 
ingly. 

“If you please to take it,” he whispered, ‘the thing for 
which other girls will sometimes surrender even their inde- 
pendence in exchange.” 

She turned away abruptly and joined another group. 

“This little play is alle clever, don’t you think, for a 

ed by an elderly 


chose 


girl of twenty?” The question was ask 
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tleman—one of the Stupids whom Francesca would keep 
4 “There were a few touches in it that struck me as 


rhaps original, though rather bold.” This kind of criti- 
oe always stam ps the Stupid. 
** At first sight, ied the person addressed, a lady no 


longer young and well known in the world for her efforts in 
the cause of Female . ‘it may have appear- 
ance of originality. But when we consider the mother— 
and when we think how the girl has been brought up—one 
understands that she has put into the play ing more 
than the ideas she has ys 

“Shakespeare could do no more,” said the Stupid, who 
had heard this said more than once. 

‘I believe,” the lady replied, sareastically, ‘‘ that there is 
a difference between Sha and Francesca Elveda. 
What does she tell us? What she has learned every day- 
from her mother. The social system in every age is framed 
for the submission of woman; literature is full of it, poetry 
is full of it, history is full of it. No other importance given 
to woman than that attached to her beauty. In no church 
or creed is she allowed to be priest or preacher; where they 
rail off a place and call it holy she must not enter; she must 
not even sing in the choir; the higher education has been 
hitherto refused her; freedom is refused her; she is 
kept under watch and ward—all these points are household 
words to Francesca. It is easy for her to such 
things in a play. Besides, we do not know what help she 
got from her mother or from that Mr. Harold Alleyne, 
whom they encou to hang about. I don’t call it fair to 
any young man. ‘ew ta peerage, you see—and that’s 
the reason. Mother and daughter are very likely agreed 
that a coronet would be very becoming.” 

“Humph! I hear they call themselves Moors. But 
“<4 
“They come from the Lord knows where, and the Papa 
Elveda was the Lord knows who. They are Jews—look at 
the mother—as plain as can be written on any face. Hush!” 
She looked up as her hostess approached. ‘‘ Dear Madame 
Elveda, this has been a great surprise and a great treat. 
You are indeed to be congratu Francesca played the 
part as if she meant it,” 

“She did mean it. My child, Lady Risinge, has been 
devoted—trained—to the Cause from infancy. I might 
myself have done penne | for the Equality of Woman had 
it not been for the responsibility of her training. Francesca 
will, I trust, supplement my work.” 

B x can never do more than you havedone. Your great 
work—” 

**My book speaks only to those who read it. Francesca, 
I hope, will speak in a more attractive way. I speak to hun- 
dreds—she must speak to thousands. The printed book 
pla 8 its part, but there comes a time when the Voice must 

. ae Francesca will be, I trust, the High Priestess of 
the Cause.” 


She passed on. 

z High Priestess!” echoed the lady. ‘‘That slip of a 

irl!” 

“Well,” said the Stupid, ‘‘the play was clever—and it 
be! original. Perhaps, here and there, rather bold—rather 

‘Oh! But the girl has had it all drummed into her.” 

“What does that matter? She does make it seem hard 
on the women, doesn’t she? Rather bold, though—rather 
bold. But Vashti was a Queen. She could hire nurses. 
Ordinary women must look after the babies.” 

** Babies, indeed!” which ended that little talk. 

All the people in the room, some by twos and threes, some 
in little groups, took up the theme. Slavery in,love? The 
—— men, callow yet(we may hope), and inexperienced 

n woman's heart and woman’s ways, tossed little ballons 
d'essai in the air, where they mostly disappeared unnoticed. 
The girls who were advanced spoke in general terms, and 
laid down abstract propositions, and were very courageous 
indeed; the time was come for perfect equality in love as in 
intellect; more than equality for woman they did not at 
present claim, The girls who were not advanced listened 
pensively, and either whispered and murmured to each other 
or looked things at each other—whispers and looks alike 
meant the same thing; ‘‘Oh! dear—no. In actual life this 
won't work.” The elder married ladies could not for a mo- 
ment admit that love was slavery. On the contrary, they 
maintained—even to the face of Mr. Henpecked and Mr. 
Henpecker, who were both in the room—that marriage con- 
sisted in perfect equality. The elder men, for the most part, 
stood in the outer circle or in the doorways. They bad gone 
beyond the stage of = speculation; they should have 
stood up for the actualities. They laughed, however. ‘It 
pleases the girls,” they said. and laughed again. They 
began sentences with, ‘* Once I knew a girl,” or, ‘‘ There was 
a woman once,” or, ‘I remember when I was at Malta.” 
The rest was confided to the ear of the listener. The phi- 
losopher, after listening to all, and overhearing the whispers, 
would have summed up with the remark that young men 
expect too much of love; that girls fear too much ol towns 
and that the elder sort are for the most part disappointed 
with love, which is as it should be in all things human. For 
there is no favoritism with the gifts of the gods, but all alike 
smack of vanity. 

‘Harold "—the people were all going away, and Fran- 
cesca found an opportunity. ‘‘I want to talk—seriously.” 

“When you please, Francesca. The more serious the 
better.” 

**It concerns nothing less than our future relations.” 

‘*So Ll understand.” ‘ 

** It will depend upon you whether we are to continue on 
the old footing. Friends are not to be made every day, 
Harold; we have been friends so long—” 

“If it only depends upon me—” 

** Then will you come—say to-morrow morning? We can 
talk seriously. We shall be quite alone,” She spoke as if 
to be quite alone with her would be a coldly intellectual 
treat. 

“I will come. We will talk. Good-night, O Rebel 
Queen!” 


Cuaprer IIL 
AN EXPECTANT LOVER. 


Two young men—one of them the young man called 
Harold Alleyne—were sitting late in the club smoking- 
room. 

“Yes,” said one, ‘I don't often go to that kind of thing, 
but I confess that I was interested. The performance was 
very far above the averpge amateur business, and the play 
was fresh, and it seemed to suit the place. Everything 
looked Oriental, both on and off the stage, except the chairs, 
It was like a seraglio without the Sultan. I was afraid he 
would find out that we were in his Harem. I looked about 
for the black tian with the bowstring. Moorish people, I 
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think you said? Very odd! I never heard of any Moors in 
society before. One might as well expect to meet a dervish. 
Madame is a very stately person, standing on a dignity 
Mauresque-Jewish, I should have thought, from a certain 
kind of a sort of a something hovering about her mouth. 
But one may be mistaken. Elveda—is it a Moorish name 
or a Spanish name?” 

“The Moors have a Jewish look, I suppose,” said Harold. 
“These people have been Spaniards for generations, but 
they claim Moorish descent. As we haven't time to investi- 
gate their genealogy, we may as well accept their own state- 
ment. Why not Moors? If not Moors, what matter?” 

** Why not, indeed? Have you known them long?” 

‘*Yes; seven or eight years. I met them first in the 
Pyrenees. Madame Ely a found me vies a fever ata 
wretched little Fonda. I suppose I might have died if she 
had not chanced upon me and nursed me with the greatest 
kindness. When I got better we went to Biarritz, where we 
staid at the same hotel and made excursions. She is the 
best of women, if you don’t mind a certain kind of crankiness. 
After that 1 continued to correspond with them. They 
remained abroad till three years ago, when they came here, 
and Francesca went to Newnham. As for the crankiness, 
of course’ you know Madame Elveda’s position in the 
Women's Rights business, She is a Leader, and she has a 
Mission. She proclaims the equality of women, and she 
belongs to every one of the associations for changing women 
into men.” 

** Yet they remain women.” 

“And yet again they have done a great deal. Why 
shouldn’t womef® be educated, if they like, as well as men? 
However, it is too late to talk of women's wrongs. Francesca 
has now returned home. I believe she has 2 hacer: her 
mother is not to inquire into her occupations or her com- 
panions; she is quite free. And she is going to make her 
mother’s house a place of great liveliness. She told me so. 
She likes liveliness. She likes dancing and singing and feast- 
ing and laughing. She is fair and she is frank and she is free.” 

*T suppose she is passing rich. If I were not engaged, [ 
would myself—perhaps—” 

“I don’t know how much they’ve got—or how they got 
it—or whether it is land or shares—whether it was trade or 
inheritance.” 

‘** Diamonds, perhaps. They kept some of the remainder 
stock.” 

‘Perhaps. They live as if there was no limit to the 
income.” ’ 

‘* Is it not rather absurd for such a girl—so lovely, so clev- 
er, so rich—to be talking about the slavery of love? We 
shall hear, some day, that she is going to marry an Earl. She 
will be a Countess. Why not yourself, Harold? Go in and 
win. You are more than half-way to an earldom as it is. 
Even supposing that your uncle should turn up, you can 
easily get another tithe when you are married to such a rich 
girl. You can become Earl of Moorland, say, or Lord Old 
Jewry.” 

Harold sliodk his head. ‘‘ When I knew her first she was 
a gawky girl of twelve or so,allelbows. Nothing good about 
her but her eyes and her hair. But she was masterful even 
then, and resolute, and free, always questioning, never sub- 
missive to authority in any shape; even then contemptuous 
to the submissiveness of other women—never tolerant of 
pretence.” 

** Well, you need not pretend, if you come to that.” 

“ As she was then, so she is now, only more so. Anda 

olly girl, too, easily amused, very fond of everything good— 
i believe she knows claret—I am certain that she knows 
champagne. But you must treat her as an equal. And 
if you try love-making—if you even begin to turn the talk 
into a personal or sentimental channel—she freezes. Worse 
than that, she segnts the approach of Love while he is yet 
invisible and afar off: she catches a glance of admiration; she 
feels the hunger of a longing eye; she reads the hesitating 
thought; she begins to freeze before you have made up your 
mind how it might best be put, whether in words or in sighs 
or in hand-clasps. That girl lives upon an iceberg; she wears 
a belt stuck full of icicles as if they were naked daggers.” 

** What was the paternal Moor? A Patriarch numbering 
his cattle by the thousand? Did he live in a tent upon the 
Atlas Mountains?” 

**T have told you that I don’t know, You can’t ask.a girl 
what her father was. Francesca has his portrait; once she 
showed it tome. She only shows it to her friends, and then 
asa favor. I was allowed to gaze upon it. It was shortly 
after she had signally defeated me in acertain argument. The 
sense of superiority made her gracious.” 

“You are ami de famille; you come and go as you please in 
the house. What more can you want? You've got all the 
chances there are.” 

“We are excellent friends, but, as yet, nothing more. Of 
course she knows, she must know—” 

** What can she ask for better than yourself, especially if 
the earldom comes off? Why, you are young and of good 
family and of good temper, and you are scientific and a Fellow 
of your college and everything. If we talk of money, you are 
not a penniless adventurer, and, if the title falls in, there are 
big estates. Harold, you might marry anybody.” 

‘* If she could conceive for a man an overweening respect 
for his abilities and character, she might, perhaps. . . . She 
wants character in a man—always character.” 

**Send her to me. I will give you a character.” 

**IT mean foree—personal force. I may be pretty good in 
a laboratory, but outside it I am a quiet kind of creature, 
Besides, she knows me too well; we have talked to each other 
too long; we are dangerously fraternal in our communica- 
tions; [am not a mystery to her. If I were introduced to 
her to-morrow for the first time, 1 should have a better 
chance.” 

**IT don’t know. I was introduced to her two hours ago, 
and I feel that I should not have the least chance. She only 
looked at me once. Nocharacter about me, I suppose. Don’t 
you give in, man, Sit down quiet and watch.” 

Harold nodded, left the club; and drove home. The ap- 
pointment for to-morrow made him thoughtful. For he 
guessed very well what would, be the purport of the com- 
munication that Francesca was about to make to him. He 
had not spoken one single direct word of love to her, but he 
had spoken to her mother; so much was due to the position; 
and whether her mother had spoken to her or not,.the girl 
understood what wasio diis mind. Maidens not nearly so 
clever as Francesca arey tb.read a man’s thoughts—when 
they go off in this ditechion—with surprising swiftness and 
accuracy. And certajijly-e-girl does not ask a man to meet 
her in order to say, ‘‘You have not made love to me, but I 
am going to say that J shall have oy pleasure in offering 
you this six-and-a-quarter hand.” Not so. But such a girl 
as Francesca may very Well ask a man to meet her in order to 
say: ‘1 understand that you arein love with me, Pray get 
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out of love as soon as you can.” And that, he knew very 
well, was what Francesca was going to say to him on the 
morrow. 

Before going to bed he opened a drawer and took out a 
bundle a letters. Some of them were as much as nine 
years old. They were tied up in order, and evidently kept 
with care. They all began “ Dear Harold,” and all ended with 
“Your affectionate Francesca.” The girl who wrote those 
letters had begun them when she was twelve, and she still 
continued them. She was always his affectionate Francesca, 
and he was always her dear Harold. She stil) wrote to him in 
this endearing style, and yet she was going to say to him, 
‘The next step, the obvious step—the step you are now con- 
templating--must never be taken.” He knew it; he was 
quite sure of it. He turned over the letters, opening one here 
and another there, reading bits. ‘‘I remember getting this 
letter,” said Harold, “six years ago. Poor child! It was a 
=, education— 

***T had not even school-fellows; my mother taught me till 
I was fourteen, and then I had masters and governesses. y 
old nurse, Melkah, was the only es who treated me like a 
child. She told me stories of her own people. her Syrian 
people—all kinds of stories. Otherwise I should have become 
a walkipe encyclopedia of science and art. Melkah is a 
wonderful woman.’ 

** She was a grave girl, then, ” Guy reflected, “ grave and 
questionipg. I shall never forget her face when I made the 
first joke, I believe, that she ever heard. Her mother could 
never maké a joke, or laugh at one. No woman of dignity 
makes jokes. I taught her to laugh—that is something, even 
if I could not teach her to love. ugbter and love ought to 
be cousins; they are both young and both happy.” 

And here was another letter: ‘‘ It seems to me”—she was 
then fifteen-—‘‘ that the only real change I get is when I sit 
down to write to you. I see Harold then—my own friend— 
sitting in his rooms at Cambridge all among the books and 
bottles.” (Harold was a chemist, and therefore a many- bottle 
man.) ‘‘ }see him take up my letter and say, ‘ My little friend; 
I will read it quietly this evening, after dinner. Then, when 
T have refreshed my eyes with looking at you across the thou- 
sand miles between us, I look at your photograph, and I am 
inspired—yes, inspired—to begin. All the rest of the day I 
am in the hauds of governesses and masters. If we go out for 
a walk, or for a ride, it is in the way of education. I go from 
one lesson to another, and from one master toanother. I mix 
up accomplishments, art, science, and learning. It is all the 
same to me whether I am Jearning mathematics or dancing, 
rhetoric or music. I suppose I shall some day be a finished 
young lady. And then? hat then? Oh, Harold! what has 
fate in store for me before I die? I want to see and to know 
and to enjoy everything.” 

He took up another letter. 

‘I have been to see the Old Jewish Quarter,” she wrote 
from Venice. ‘‘ There are still some Jews living there. I 
do not like modern Jews; they are my cousins, but I am 
ashamed of’them, they grub so much for money, and their 
women dre kept in such dreadful subjection. My mother 
often talks about the Jewish women; she has known many. 
Since I have grown to years of discretion she has talked to 
me a great deal about the condition of women. She takes 
me about to factories and places where they work. She 
makes me mark their oppression everywhere; she is always 
speaking and thinking about it.” 

Then she wrote from Damascus— 

“* We have paid a visit to the Pasha’s Harem. The ladies 
are beautifully dressed ; they offered us sWeets and coffee, and 
asked us a great many questions. But oh! the dreary, dis- 
mal prison life that it is! The futile, idle, purposeless life 
that it is! What a degradation of life it is! To be locked 
up in a cage, and forbidden to work at anything, and to be 
beautifully dressed !” 

Then she wrote from the Desert— 

“ We are ten days south of Damascus,”’she said; ‘‘ we are 
right in the middle of the Syrian Desert. My mother, Mel- 
kah, and I are in the hands of a tribe. We have bought the 
Sheikh. He has had so much money down, and is to have 
so much more when he brings us back in safety. In return 
we are to have three months of the Desert. . It is lovely. 
We live in tents. It is exactly like the life my forefathers 
led. I remember that I am the daughter of Ishmael, the 
grand warrior of the Desert. He wagasilent man, I am sure, 
who inherited the wisdom of his father and meditated in the 
night under the grand stars in the clearest sky you can im- 
agine. If we stay here long enough I shall become an as- 
trologer like my other cousins the Chaldeans. Everything 
is exactly the same now as then except that the spear has 
been replaced by the gun. And they now have coffee. Their 
women are slaves always—every where the same story. Man 
is the master; woman is the slave. Man must command; 
woman must obey.” 

‘* M’yes,” said Harold, ‘‘I, too, have sojourned in the Des- 
ert.” 

Harold folded up the letters. ‘It has been a delightful 
study,” he said, ‘‘of a most interesting feminine soul. I know 
her through and through, because I have watched her grow. 
But it will prove a pleasure dearly bought if familiarity ex- 
cludes love.” He put the letters back in the drawer, and 
sought forgetfulness in the usual way, 

(TO BE ConTINUED.) 


THE PHYSICAL NURTURE OF CHILDREN. 
BY MARY TAYLOR BISSELL., M.D. 
1. 


HE influence of enlightened civilization upon the lives 

and happiness of children, which is a matter of common 
observation among us, received an interesting commentary 
recently from an intelligent Turk who was describing the 
habits of his people. 

“It is not with our children as with yours,” he said. 
** Everywhere in this country your children are much cared 
for, and you do much for their good. But in our country 
the children are for service; and if one would describe a dis- 
obedient child, he can say nothing stronger than, he is dis- 
obedient; he asks his father for a glass of water.” 

The suggested contrast between the probable lives of these 
children of an ancient régime, where an excess of stress is 
Jaid upon their obligation to parents rather than upon that 
of the parents to the children, is pitiful. Is there real happi- 
ness among them? and what is the result of such nurture 
upon the entire physical man? 

However, if we sometimes hug to ourselves the com- 
forting thought that in English-speaking countries the 
ideal physical nurture of children is becoming one of the 
leading questions of the day, we must recognize that we 
are even yet groping in the dark after knowledge of the best 
way, and that notwithstandivg our institutions for physical 
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training, which are springing up all over the country, and 
our much-discussed questions as to the proper relation be- 
tween physical and mental training in our schools and col. 
leges, we are sti]l probably far from realizing the far-reach- 
ing effects of nurture upon the individual, and cannot yet 
formulate a complete theory for his guidance and develop- 
ment. 

The limits of our time preclude the full discussion of the 
subject covered by our title, and we shall therefore only con- 
sider two or three points which seem to us to be of para- 
mount importance, and to offer a few suggestive facts as 
food for 4 And from this discussion we shall elim- 
inate the topic of the physical care of infants. Second to 
none, perhaps, in importance, it is too inclusive to consider 
here, resolving itself, however, as it would seem to, into two 
important questions, that of heredity and of dietetics. 

f one might be allowed to select ah infant's parents and 
its grandparents according to the family tree suggested by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and afterward to select its dieta 
for the first five years of its life, one might feel that slie h 
contributed something to the survival of the fittest. . 

Our interest in this essay, however, will be confined to the 
petiod of growth and development known as childhood 
proper, viz., from the age of five years to that of puberty, or 
to about fifteen. 

If we are to realize the influence for evil upon the develop- 
mént of children of bad hygienic conditions, it is evident that 
we must have some conception of the physical proportions 
and rate of growth which our child should normally attain, 
#.é,, we must realize some average standard before wé can 
—— the importance of deviations from it. 

any who have given this subject most thought accept 
age as.the standard by which other proportions should be 
measured, while others propose height as the more desira- 
ble criterion. We shall to day accept age as a point of com- 
parison, and in general may note that the rate of growth up 
to five years is the same for both sexes; after that period it 
varies somewhat, as is well known, between boys and girls. 
A little girl of five years, then, may be expected to be three 
feet five inches tall, to weigh about forty pounds, and to 
measure around her chest about twenty-three and a half 
inches. At ten years of age she will measure ten inches 
more, viz., four feet three inches. She will have gained 
twenty pounds in weight, and her chest girth will have in- 
creased about two inches. Her little brother, who has been 
gaining a little upon her rate of growth, boasts one and a 
half inches more in height at this age, and is heavier by 
about seven pounds, while his chest girth is also larger than 
hers by an inch or more. 

From this age until that of puberty our girl, if she is 
under normal conditions, should gain about two inches 

early in height. At fifteen we shall hope to find her five 
eet one inch high, and weighing about 104 pounds. The 
weight increases, as will be seen, by immense strides, at the 
rate of four pounds from ten to twelve, and after that from 
six to twelve pounds yearly to the age of sixteen. The 
remaining growth necessary to give her the average height 
of a woman (about five feet two and a half inches) is gained . 
more slowly after this up to the age of eighteen. The ex- 
ceptions where girls attain their full height at fourteen are, 
from a physiological point of view, not desirable. 

Her brother, as well, adds about the same number of inches 
annually to his growth, viz., from two to two and a lialf 
inches, so that we may expect this young lad to be about 
five feet three inches tall, to weigh about 110 pounds, and to 
boast of a chest of thirty-one inches. 

We may ask now, has any actual difference been ascer- 
tained between the growth of the children of the favored 
class and that of the less-favored child? Do fresh air and 
good food and exercise and the absence of exhausting labor 
tell not only upon the general health and happiness of our 
children, but upon their height and weight and the develop. 
mént of their chesis? Does nurture tell in actual figures 
upon the size of aman? To this we may answer yes. 

It should be remarked in this connection that in regard to 
their actual original endowment of bone and muscle, nature 
is et pies in her favors; that her children are born free and 
equal in this respect, and that circumstances as regards pov- 
erty or wealth or class, whether of king or peasant, have lit- 
tle or no influence upon the size of the new-born. 

It is also noteworthy that the tendency in the beginnin 
is ee toward the normal symmetrical development o 
the , and (speaking of the rule) that children are not 
born deformed, or with the deficiencies and irregularities we 
sometimes note in them later. Out of 23,200 infants ob- 
served by Chaussier, only 122 were found to present any 
deviation from the normal, and these exceptions were actual 
monstrosities; while from 15,229 cases observed at a mater- 
nité in Paris, only 45 were deformed. 

It is during the period of nurture that the physical differ- 
ences between the favored class and those who are less so 
begin to assert and maintain themselves, and it is these actual 
differences that give weight to our conviction that nurture 
is largely responsible for the many deviations from the nor- 
mal standard of health and development which we are con- 
stantly observing. 

As regards the value of these differences between classes 
in society, we find, for instance, that although they are born 
equal in size, while the boy from the English public schools 
is four feet five inches tall at ten years, the child of the 
artisan’ is two and a half inches shorter at the same age. 
And while at the age of fifteen the English school-boy has 
grown to be five feet three inches in height, the son of the 
artisan is three inches shorter. Moreover, this difference is 
maintained up to manhood; so that when they have both 
reached their majority there is a difference between them 
of three and a half inches, and sometimes more. 

Statistics from industrial schools show that boys of this 
class are commonly 6.83 inches shorter than those of other 
classes, and about twenty-five pounds lighter. 

As regards the development of their chest, the actual dif- 
ference between the two is three inches at the age of twelve; 
and at eighteen, four and a half inches. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovise.—Your pretty summer silk will be very effective made like the 
Worth dress illustrated on the first page of last week's Bazar. If you 
object to velvet for the corselet, use green repped silk, and get white gui- 
= for the yoke and sleeves. Get either brown pongee or cheviot for a 
jong redingote with extra cape for summer travelling. 

Darras Coat.—It is always safe to wear evening dress in the evening. 

M. L. B.—Read about skirts in New York Fashions of the present 
number of Bazar. Round waists are preferred to baeques. ake a 
new and lotiger skirt lining yt md dress like sample, and Jengthen the 
outside by a bias fold or band of green repped silk that covers the added 
length of the lining. To give your waist a broad effect have reverse or 
bretelles of silk or of velvet starting at a point in front, and widening up 
to the shoulders, where they are pleated quite full, and extend across the 
hack, or elxe down to the waist-line. Instead of fancifully cut applique 
velvet, the preference now is for bias folds, pleatings, and ruffles, 
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Fur-trimmed Velvet Gown. 
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cesse COWD opens on 4 nar®r 
of fawn-colored 
h, across which it 18 con 
! ted vy i ed cords \ 
band lark bea fur edges 
the fronts, passing around the 
neck, and trims the wrists 


Dinner or Reception 
Toilettes. 


VILVER-GRAY faille is the 
l of one « 


4 ma f these 
mode which j deeply 
trimmed around the trained 
kirt with a puffing f N 
silk muslin, banded at short 
intervals with asatrips f the 
faille studded with silver span 
gles The bodice is drawn in 
folds to the waist, fastened at 
the back, and is embroidered 
about thé top with silver 
thread and spangles, the sleeves 
being similarly embroidered 
Another toilette illustrated is 
of light gray-green bengaline 
made with a trained skirt and 
iow bodice fastened behind \ 
deep jet fringe borders the 
front of the skirt, and another 
narrower one drops from the 


narrow belt of jet galloon and 
from the short puffed sleeves 
Two square jacket pieces bor 
dered with galloon and edged 
with fringe make a square 
opening at the neck 


PARIS FASHIONS 
| From ur 

CURIOUS thing has hap- 
fi. pened this season. Ordi 
narily the grand couturiers of 
Paris issue their models, which 
ire their own creations, and rep 


: Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


Crocuet Fancnon ror ELDERLY 
LADY 

For pattern and deacripiion see No, VIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 

















































BREAKFAST Cap. 


For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





BrReakKFaAst Cap. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


— 


Fig. 1.—Recertion Dress my Emprre Sty e. F 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


g. 2.—Gown wit VELVET JACKET. 


‘Sat. 


eelhetay ra vt 





Emproiperep On_oxne Cusnion. —{For design and description see No. VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement.) 
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CrRAPE AND Lace Janor. 


For description see paitern-sheet 
- Supplement. 


resent their own personal pref- 
erences. One or the other of 
these strikes the popular fancy, 
is repeated and multiplied, and 
becomes tie fashion of the sea- 
son. Nothing of the kind has 
come to pass this year. At- 
tempts in favor of the flaring 
1830 skirt have met with no 
success so far. On the other 
hand, the very clinging First 
Empire skirt has proved, even 
in a modified form, to be not 
acceptable for any but recep- 
tion and ball toilettes. The 
skirt which tends to become 
general, and which character- 
izes the fashions of the winter, 
is the bell skirt, close-fitting at 
the top and spreading toward 
the bottom, although without 
exaggerated fulness. Some of 
the skirts are lightly gathered 
to the belt; but this is more 
particularly the case when a 
skirt of some light tissue is 
mounted on a sheath skirt of 
firmer material. This fact is 
an indication that when the 
lighter fabrics of spring appear 
skirts will be more often gath- 
ered. 

I wrote of the cut of skirts in 
a former letter. I may add that 
the back breadths are some- 
times entirely without slope. 
The skirt is often cut, if the 
width and pattern of the ma- 
terial will allow, in a single 
iece, with only the back seam, 
mut in a circular shape, not 
straight, as formerly; the front 
is then fitted by three deep 
darts on either side, and it is so 
mounted as to be quite round, 
with but little additional length 
at the back. The lower edge 
has a facing of material which 
must have a certain degree of 
stiffness and be flexible at the 
same time, for nothing is uglier 
than a skirt with what appears 
to be a rigid card-board facing. 
Round skirts of stuffs of nar- 





Sewrne APRON. 


For pattern and description see No. 


VIL. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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row width are cut with 
the front breadth gored, 
to form a tablier, and 
the rest straight and 
joined selvage to sel- 
vage. For skirts with 
a short or longer train 
it is necessary to gore 
the back breadth (or 
breadths) at the sides, 
the middle being 
straight, as I have ex- 
plained before. 

While narrow skirt 
trimmings still predom- 
inate, some handsome 
gowns have a deep elab- 
orate trimming across 
the front, losing itself 
under the train on the 
sides, the train being 
either merely hemmed or 
simply edged. The ta- 
blier of a tea-gown has 
also often a deep and 
more or less complicated 
trimming, which disap- 
pears under the flowing 
fronts. Bell skirts of 
handsome materials, of 
plain or glacé velvet, 
brocaded satins, or lam- 
pas, are frequently made 
without avy trimming 
whatever; the top is 
close-fitting, but the low- 
er part is quite full, the 
folds forming above the 
knee on the front and 
sides, and at the back 
being so full as to fall 
unbroken from the waist 
to the end of the train. 
The décolleté corsage of 
such a skirt is general- 
ly richly trimmed with 
laces, feathers, or jewels. 
Skirts of less weighty 
material continue to be 
ornamented with ruches, 
rolls, galloons, one or 
three narrow ruffles, the top one with a heading; the three 
ruffles are sometimes made in velvet of three shades of a col- 
or, pinked at the edges. Feather bands are used on very 
elaborate dresses as a border several inches above the edge, 
or as a heading for a waved flounce of satin or silk muslin, 
or, more frequently, of lace, with also a bertha or flounce of 
lace on the corsage headed by feathers. The skirts are sus- 
tained by exceedingly elegant petticoats of moiré, surah, 
taffeta, or satin merveilleux, trimmed with lace flounces, 
pleated frills, and knots of ribbon. The petticoats, which, 
like the skirts, are close-fitting about the hips and full below, 
are longer this season than before. 





Frock ror Grru From 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
No. ILL ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Dryner OR Reception TorLeTTe or FarL_e with SILVER 
EMBROIDERY. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





FUR-TRIMMED VELVET Gown. 


There is much more variety in 
corsages than in skirts. Those for 
walking, calling costumes, and re- 
ceptions all have a waist of natural 
height, but those for brilliant even- 
img receptions and balls are all 
more or less shortened in Empire 
style, though the abridgment is 
usually more apparent than real. 
To add to the variety, corsages are 
frequently of different color and 
material from the skirt. Thus 
with a skirt of light or medium- 
colored silk a medium or dark col- 
ored velvet corsage is worn, or one 
of handsome figured silk; and with 
a dark or black skirt, a contrasting 
velvet corsage, or one of light silk 
trimmed with black or white lace, 
beaded or jewelled passementerie, 
etc. A combination of this kind, 
however,to be successful, must have 
rather the air of an elegant fancy 
than of an economical expedient. 
It must not be concluded that any 
black skirt whatever, deprived of 
its natural corsage, can with the 
aid of a colored bodice be convert 
ed into a fashionable toilette. The 
skirt may be a Jace skirt, or one of 
plain black satin, or broché striped 
or figured satin. It may be with- 
out trimming, but should have a 
silk lining to match the bodice, or 
at least the silk balayeuse which 
represents a lining. If the skirt is 
an old one, better remove the trim- 
ming altogether than leave it there 
as a reminiscence of a former street 
or calling costume incompatible 
with its presentuse. A pretty toi- 
lette for informal receptions is com- 
posed of a skirt of black satin, 
plain, striped, or broché, very nar- 
rowly trimmed, if at all, with black 
lace and jet, and a bodice of pink, 
blue, mauve, heliotrope, copper, 
or yellow silk, also trimmed with 
black lace and jet. 

Some more elaborate toilettes for 
larger receptions and for dinner 
carry out the same idea. For in- 
stance, &@ moss-green brocade dress 
bordered at the foot with a puff of 
green velvet lined with pink silk 
has a corsage of pink crépe de 
Chine, with short bell-shaped 
sleeves of changeable pink satin, 
and a deep bertha of white lace, 
very full on the shoulders, and 
carried down in a point front and 
back to the green velvet belt that 
is fastened under a chou at the back. 


73 


Another toilette 
is composed of a 
skirt of prune vel- 
vet bordered with a 
feather band to 
match, and lined 
with pale old-blue 
silk. The corsage 
is of pale blue ar- 
mure silk covered 
with fine embroid- 
ery in gold, pearl 
beads, and jewels, 
with sleeves consist- 
ing of aruffle of old 
point-lace resting on 
a frill of pale old- 
rose chiffon. The 
flaring Medici col- 
lar is lined with Jace 
over chiffon, and 
the belt is prune 
satin, fastening in a 
large knot with a 
jewelled clasp. A 
third and last exam 
ple has a skirt of 
dark vandyke - red 
satin bordered with 
a band of fur; the 
corsage is tan-col 
ored shot velours, 
made without vis 
ible seams, plain 
about the top and 
gathered in at the 
waist, where it 
closes in a girdle of 
gold braid with col 
ored beads and jew 
els; the high collar 
matches the belt; 
the short puffed 
sleeves are of tan 
satin veiled by 
cream point de Ve- 
nise. A similar 
combination is a 
skirt of red velours 
with a corsage of 
brocade in shades of 
gold, entering a belt 
of red satin, which 
encircles the waist 
twice, and termin- 





Frock For Giri rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ates in a bow with ends finished with gilt and jewelled tags 
The short sleeves are of silver-white satin covered with cream 
guipure, and the high collar is of jewelled gold passementerie 

It will be observed that even with high corsages the sleeves 
may be short, but there must be long gloves to meet the 


sleeves, of light color. 


The colors used are ‘‘ egg-shell,” 


‘“‘bread-crumb,” pearl gray, pinkish-gray, flesh-color, maize, 


and light putty-color. 


Whatever the shade, they may be 





DINNER OR RecEPTION TOILETTE OF BENGALINE WITH Jet 
FRINGE. 


wt 





either dressed or undressed kid, the former be- 
ing considered more fashionable in theory, 
while the latter have never ceased to be con- 
sidered the more distingué. To skip from 
gloves to shoes, those of glossy black French 
kid-sre worn with handsome calling cos- 
tumes to the exclusion of slippers, which are 
reserved for evening and the house. Slip- 
pers of French kid in black, bronze, prune, 
and bottle green and in black varnished 
leather accompany h'‘gh costumes in dark 
and médium colors for dinner and informal 
receptions; but more elaborate evening dress 
es of light colors require satin slippers to 
match. A dressy black toilette of silk or 
velvet with an open corsage is completed by 
black satin slippers with open-worked black 
silk stockings 

A pretty idea among the winter's capes is 
that of three collarettes of three shades of a 
the ruche which heads the top collar- 
ette matches it in color, and is lined with a 
less full ruche of the color of the lowermost 
cape, projecting a little beyond at the edge. 
The same arrangement is seen on long cloaks 
with a triple collarette. Imagine a long 
cloak of a medium amethyst peau de soie 
pleated to a round yoke; it is completed by a 
triple cape of velvet, the lowest cape of the 
darkest shade, and each successive one a 
shade lighter. A somewhat similar effect 
is gained by using the silk for the middle 
cape and velvet for the other two. These 
capes are cut in a circle, like the waved 
flounces described recently. Brocaded and 
other figured stuffs are also used for such 
cloaks with the three capes in tones of the 
color in the design 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


color 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


hae been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


saccess, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 


FALSE BOONOMY 
Ia practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cneaees than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable It ie a fact 
that the Gail Borden Brand Condensed 
Your grocer and drug- 


* Eagle” 
Milk is the best infant food. 
gist sell it.—[Adv.] 


Srour Pxorie.—Mra. M. J. Scripture, Milford, Maes. 
has reduced from 206 iba. to 145 Ibs., ander treatment 
(by mall) of Dr. C. KR. Page, 867 Boylston St., Boston. 
She has thereby recovered health, and will reply to 
brief letters of inquiry.—{ Adv.) 


DORFLINGER'’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the t ible, and in beau- 
tiful pi¢ees for Wedding and Holiday Gifla Genuine 
yleces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
ew York.—[Ade. 


Couneut.’s Bexzom Coemerio Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Breakfast Cocoa 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Hand is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
acup It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Darcheste, Mass. 
The Cudahy 
Process 


There’s as many ways of transforming 
ihe lean meat of a steer into a solid or liquid 
All ways 












extract of beef as there are steers. 
clean ways. 
King among Savory Foods stands 


CUDAHY’S 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


Properly cafled the 


‘Rex’ Brand 


Your dealer knows the difference— 
insist on “Rex.” 


are not good ways 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO, 
South Omaha, Neb. 


HARPER’S 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St.,. N.Y. 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 








Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all perpestante ~~~ yee throughout 
e Country. 
|THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











Established c ty at 
} 18x. | first-class 
| | 
L J 


Is unquestionably 
** The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce tt 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S&S. RAE & CO. Lacnorn, ITALY, 





— — sciahiemeeneesiameianadl 
Lishig, COMPANY'S 

Extract of Beef. 
Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
raade from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 

See Baron Lielig’s 

signature in Dige 

on each label, 














THE TOILET REQUISITE 


Contains recipes far every conceivable device of the 
Toilet, compiled from works of eminent Physicians 
and Dermatologists. One can make for 1 cent that which 
otherwise would cost $1.00. 








RECIPES FOR: Preserving and making teeth 


early white. Glossing hair, curling and waving 
Bair. Promoting clear, beautiful, and soft skin. 
Removing wrinkles, moles, freckles, etc. Insures 
safety, economy, and satisfaction. Mailed, 20 cts. 


WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, Box 617, Bridgeport, Conn. | 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


eitie is the only unfai 
remedy for removing perma- 


nor any of the advertised po 
sonous stuffs can accoptplish. 
Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 








The African Kola Piant, 
ma discovered in Congo, West 
| Africa, is Nature's Sure 
| Cure -. Asthma. Cure. Pancamese? c on 
. Export Office, " 
Esiisorcdiand Soo teee teense 
" Vine &t., Ohio. 

| 








Mme. Julian’s _~ 
ng 


nently all annoying distig= 

urements from face and | 
body, without injuring the | 
Skin, which neither epestty | 












both the method and results 

ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual stipati 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sele In $0c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
Promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ag 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


Avoid Damp and Chill 


y Rooms, 
*“CARBONITE” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, — 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 

heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
SoLp BY THe HovuseruRNisuINe AND Stove Traps. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

















*DELICIOUS + NEW + PERFOME- 


Tue CRown Perfumery C% 
Ms 


p> 


and the celebrated 
N LAVENDER SALTS 








es 
Mor a “‘diovery,’’ but the per- 
fected product of _ most © ¥¢ 
research. 
fect; 








ATT ANTCLINOA € 
SR HARTSHORN § 








| The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. , 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


Acknowledged 


0 Q VU E [ the most delicious perfume distilled. 
B Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 
Sam 





ple sent on receipt of 10 cents, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
4 


During JAN- 
VARY and 
FEBRUARY 
all garments 
made to or- 
der will be 
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CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 


personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 


been opened. 


210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


| 








“Guide te 
Rese Culture” 
contains all the secrets we have learned in 
that time about successful flower growing. 

We will send it to you gratis, together with a 
?sample copy of our Monthly Magazine, 

“« SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,” 
if you will send us your address. 


The DINGEE & 


r~. CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers 


L end Geetemen. } West Grove, Pa. 














Harper’s Magazine 
FOR FEBRUARY. 








Twelfth Night. With 8 Ifustrations and 
Fronti=piece by Epwin A. Appgy. Comment 
by Anprew Lane. 


| New Orleans, our Southern Capi- 
| tal. By Jortan Raten. With 23 Iilustra- 
tions by W. T. Suxpuey. 


| Whittier: Notes of his Life and of 


his Friendships. By Aynie Fievps. 


With 7 Illustrations. 


| Tio Juan. AStory. By Maverce Krvostey. 
With 3 Illustrations by Frepenic Rewanoron. 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dovie. Part I. With 5 Illus- 
trations by T. pe Tavtsravr. 


Bristol in the Time of Cabot. By 
Joun B. Surptxy. With 17 [lustrations 


The Woman’s Exchange of Simp- 
kinsville. A Story. By Rura McEwxry 
Sruact. With 2 Illustrations by C. S. Rem 
HART. 


The Red-bird. 


CaWEIN. 


A Poem. By Mapison 


Horace Chase. A Novel. 
Fexmone Wootson. Part IL. 


Lide. A Story. By Roserr C. V. Mevens. 


L’Ordre de Bon-Temps. Port 
Royal, 1606. A Poem. By Wists 
McLennay. With 2 Illustrations by C. Rick- 
ETTS. 


Recollections of George William 
Curtis. By Joun W. Cuapwick. With 4 
Illustrations, 


Editors Study and Editor's Drawer, 
both illustrated. 


By Constance 








| Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| _ 
— 3 Fisamnet te tabs. @anvebtesd barmters. 
| scaled 4c. Herbal Remedy Co.(A. @.)Phila. 


E WATER 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EY 




















"APOTHECAMES., 
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Witch Cream 


Softens, Heals, Feeds, and 
Beautifies the Skin. 
A Chap Specific. 


Soothingly Helpful in Salt 
Rheum and Eczema. 
















—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 
the linen and table board. ‘The introduction of this 
a id is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 
ike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 
a. to burnished dining-boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin, padded with white wadding ,and well 
bound, isadaptable foruse in private houses and hotels. 
Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches; 
Tenge, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 
. dry-goods houses. Catalogue and 
informationgmay be had from the 














EXCELS UILTING CO, 








Cor. Laight erick Se NYG ‘ey. 









- 
CROUP. 
Roche’s »’s Herbal Embrocation. 
effectual E: 


Cure 
pe 
ce 


rietors, PBowano & Son, 
Wholesale 
iy, 30 ‘North Wiliam mt., Ne 


TRIOQPHEROUS 
© HAIR SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, 
baldness, gray hair. ~ oer 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
i ag ery and diseases of the 
kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
eprains, All druggists or by mail s0cts. # Stone St. N.Y. 


TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYN ER & CO., Providence, R. I. 















TH EH Hu MA for N (or HAT 
TH hy it EH Off, Tarne AN and a Abt ° 
, inn HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
* " Bvery one should read thts little book.” a Atheneum, 
needs no heat, 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE IN sunlight,or oth- 


S fussy treatment. Fully guaranteed. Extra size bottles. 15 cents 
all dealers By mail 25 cents from CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO 





oo Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOR EMPIRE COSTUMES 


— WEAR — 


EMPIRE STA WY: 


lorsed by the Butterick Publishing Co. and made in 
Patterns. 


End 
soa with Butterick 


£ 
Sold by 5 
fF 
leading dealers. 





bust. The shoulder stra 





Trape-Mark and 
CopyricuT. 
ee Empire Stays meet a requirement that no similar garment 
can supply. They are conformed to the body in harmony with 

the Butterick System of Fitting and Grading, and are yee | 
adapted for wear with the Short-Waisted Empire Styles now 
so fashionable, as well as with Tea-Gowns, Greek Gowns, 
Wrappers, Lounging Robes, and other loosely fitted ts. 
They follow the outlines of the natural form and, ving 
shapeliness to the bust, are very comfortable for cconth, 
sustaining the parts requiring support, yet a3" SS no way 
with an easy and graceful movement of the body 
arranged at appropriate intervals along the lower part of 
Short Stays for the attachment of the Empire Petticoat. 

The Empire Long Stays extend over the hips about the usual 
corset depth. By their use a lovely natural shape is acquired, 
while the advantages secured in the Empire Short Stays are not 
lost in any particular, the outlines being identical about the 
s can be removed if not desired. 


| } 


If 
7 ep ALR Yu not on sale at the Butterick Agency or principal dry goods stores EMPIRE LONG: STAYS, 
EMPIRE SHORT STAYS, in your city, any style desired will be sent on receipt of price. Aart 


wo iotn ite Continents ton Gens Th e R. R. A PPL E T ON C On, as per this illustration, are 


nished in 13 sizes from x, ee , 
inches, bust measure 


Wake in wine, PN ‘s1,00 (Successors t0 Hall's Bazar Form Co.) 833 Broadway, New York. 1-50 


Sateen, 61.50. Postage, Se, 


Manufacturers of Notion Specialties, to 46 inches, 


Mention HARPER'S BAZAR when answering this advertisement. P 


furnished in 13 sizes from 28 

bust measure. 

Price, ry White or Drab Jean, 

in White, Black, 

or Drab Suteen, $2.00. 
ostage, 16¢. 





BEST &CO 





6 Months to 


2 years for 87° 








Made of Fine Nainsook. Mother Hubbard yoke of hemstitche1 tucks, one insertion in center: sleeves 
finished with two rows of hemstitched tucks,and fine embroidered edge; neck to correspon’. Skirt has deep 


hem and two clusters of three tucks above 


Sent by mail, postage paid 8cts. extra—can be returned and money 


refunded if not satisfactory. 


The outfitting of Children is our special business 
and we offer extra inducements to commence with 


the Babies. 


Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and fall descriptions of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages 


furnished upon application 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





BLACK GRENADINES. 


Our importations of Plain 
and Fancy Black Grena- 
dines, for the Spring of 
1893, are now ready and 
have just been placed on 
exhibition in our Black 
Goods Depariment,on the 
Second Floor. 





James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and Iith St., 
New York, 








BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush. 

What it has 
done for others 
it will do 
for you. 







What is said by those who have used it. 
Oily Sallow Skin After using your Complexion 








Brush for six weeks have 
surprised myself and my friends with a healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles A tay sity years old has succeeded in re 








RIDE of the WES 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
this brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, 
also for pillow cases in 4! and 45, inch widths. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for 














SPEY’S FRAGR AM 


For chapped hands, face, lips, or any rough- 
ness uf the skin. Is the oldest and most re- 
liable preparation of its kind on the market. 
Send 2-cent stamp for latest directions—how 
to use perfumes. 


P. B. KEYS, 405 State Street, Chicago. 








Resmtens Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 

Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by a1! first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for sample 
enclosing 2 cents, or 35 cents for 

the better grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


~~ STAMPING 
ATTERNS 










and 
rice-list of 
Embroidery 
— you tee 8c. 


TL sanir 











Courtauld’s 
BLACHE BNGLISHE CRAPES 
FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE Wome. 


THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND THE DYE_IS QUARANTEED T 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJURIOUS SUBSTANCE WHATEVER. 





moving the wrinkles from her neck, and many 
other ladies have caused them to disappear from their faces by 
using our Complexion Brush regularly. 


Development A handsome neck is one of the prin 

cipal points of beauty in woman. A 
lady tells us of a friend who has developed a thin, spare neck 
to one of roundness and beauty by the regular use of our Com- 
plexion Brush. 


For Bathing It will be found a luxury by both old and 
eee young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by 
their compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle and increase 
the circulation wonderfully. 


Our name is on every brush. Beware of imitations. 


Mailed upon receipt of price, so cents. For sale by all dealers in 
Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C.J. BAILEY & 00.,22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Couitalhe Ke Cs 


SPRING DRESS FABRICS. 


SILK and WOOL JACQUARD and 
GLACE effects, ALL-WOOL change- 
able and VELOURS FIGURED, SILK 
and WOOL EPINGLINES, PLAIN and 
GLACE SERGES. 

/n the above-named goods will be found many 
of the HIGH NOVELTIES of the season. 
SILK AND WOOL PLAIDS, 

Printed Challies, 


FIGURED CREPES and CREPONS. 


| Broadoay A AS 1 3 49th ét. 


NEW r Ae CITY. 


“ CENT SENT 
ll 2 





give ‘away 
es. eH say 1¢4 I mean 

eno. P. BENT Cler! 
and Organs 








Iss — AVERY, South Bend, Ind., Box 
eee ae 8 a week to ladies for writing, etc., 
ply with stamped envelope. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


IN BOSTON. 
Tovrtst. “I'd like a conveyance 
this afternoon at four o'clock.” 
Lavenyuan. “ Yea, sir. Do you 





form for the conveyance of real 
estate 7” ; 


Curious term. The magician 
threw a teacup into the air, and 
it came down in fragments. Then 
he threw the fragments in the air, 
aud the cup came down whole 
Now why should every one call 
him a saucerer? 

————_>—_ 

“ George !” sald Maud. 

“I am William,” said William, 
sternly. 

“Ok, I know that, Willie,” re- 
turned Mand. “I hart my finger, 
and that was my little swear 


word.” 


“T’ve written a novel for school- 
girla, and they'll never know the 
climax until they've read it 
through.” 

“* How have you arranged it 7” 

“T’ve printed the conclusion in 
the first chapter.” , 


———~—.———_ 


“Johnny, where is Saskatche- 
wan on the map?” 

“IT know where it is well, teacher, 
bat I am so Bhort that I cannot 
reach up to indicate the exact 
spot.” 

“ Then let me give you a point- 
er,” eaid the teacher. And then 
Johnny flunked. THE ARTIST'S DEVICE. 


—_~—— 














































































































THE FRIEND. “WHAT HAVE YOU THAT ELBOW On 





“ Well, Hal, what are you learn- YOUR HEAD FOR?” 
, — . ing now at school?” asked the COMIC ARTIST. “I CAN’T DRAW VERY WELL, 50 I 
PARENTAL JOYS visitor. : PUT THAT ON TO SEE IF IT WOULD NOT MAKE ME DRAW 
TOMMY I'VE FILLED YOUR PEN FOR YOU, DADDY. “To keep still chiefly,” said Hal BETTER.” : . 
a = CT ee 
, - Pn a: ; 
" . MET HIS MATCH. 
6] a \ , Our janitor was lordly, bat 
/ (awn \ / One day he took a wife, 
et, - ¢ J \ / . And vow he has the meekest strat 
a) \ / . \ I've seen in all my lite. 
c rae © ) | aneee 
Z AK “ 
adh, Yi OY oo” j “TIT hate that fellow Bagley. He looks so like an 
at A - > f elephant with his smal! gimiet eyes.” 
_ A } / “That's just the way I feel. Fact is, he looked so 


like an elephant the other day that IT couldn't resist 
the temptation to offer him a peanut.” 


2». 





“To-day was prize-day at my echool,” said Jiminie. 
“ And did my little boy get anything 7” asked papa. 
— - —* “Yep. Got kept in.” 


™ > 
“What's that pictore with the curtain over it?” 
asked Mrs. Hicks iu the art gallery 


“I don’t know. It must be one of those shade- 
overs they talk so much about,” said Hicks. 





—_—_—_~———_ 
>» “Were you calm and collected at the battle of 
Piers : a Gettysburg, major?’ 
\ “Well, madame, I was calm enongh, but I wasn't 
=> collected. With a leg in one part of the field, an 
. arm in another, and a left ear in another, collection 
was difficult.” 
By ts “That man must play in a band,” said Bobbie. 
, “Why do you think so?” axked Wilton. 
THE ACROBATIC BROTHERS AND THE FIERY UNTAMED LION. ** Becunse he has bandy-lecs,” said Bobbie. 


THE MONKEY'S SCHEME. quick nervous step, bustied up to the 
table accoutred as he was in his 


T onkey said to the ce) nee 
Tur monk nit to the chimpanzee, greasy overalls,rnbbed his hands,and 





wnt bach. ney ey nat oa aaa as he pulled out his chair cried, in a 
D 0. ee 7 aw eo ay cheery voice: “ Ah! this does remind 
oe you & we ours me pe me of:home. Not a darn thing on 
he table fit to eat.” 
‘The bows would buy the nuts of you . 
. ee 
Ae y * your #ta vweriide, 
Amd every bow would divide with me The late Duke Maximilian, father 
‘ passed whe I was thee of the Empress of Anstria, was one 
of the most simple and affable of 
“So yon ¢ dl sell and I could feast, men. One day as he was travelling 
snd I al nake it pay, on the train between his country 
eo wan.cand ait endl béndie the enah residence and Vienna, he fell into 
And I could eat all day c. HL. conversation with a banker from 
- . Stuttgart. 
——— * Are you going to Vienna?” asked 
the Duke 
HOMELIKE. ; “Yes; to see m Ganghter. She 
# just been married.” 

Some years ago (writes a Bazan correspondent) I wae travelling throngh ae A!” eald the Deke “ Mine has 
Georgia, when the train upon which I was a passenger was detained by a jost married also. Was it a rood 
freight wreck ahead. I do not now remember the name of the village at match ?” ' ’ a) 
wh nh we at pipet areal I cannot aay t at I am pa tm ular ’ desirous of hd xc ellent! 9 , 
recalling it it was, | remember, a collection of frame cottages, and one Pat. y And thet of your 

arge brick structare which was at once hotel, post-office, bar, billiard- “Not bad either.” 
room, and general store The lower floor was occupied by the various ‘ aughie , a 
ee ae Eine Gin bad Gaetan deemeniiie aekteal Ger dimaaiee Pret. ey married the banker 
long befor he sound of a cracked bell conveyed the welcome Iintelli- “M  - m,* 

- Mine the Empe 
get that the hour for th yonday meal had arrived. The passens . ¢ Emperor of Austria. 
se > 
filed into a long and entirely bare dining-room, furnished only with a 
long pine table and boa sttomed chairs. We took our seats upon the Uncle Billy was commenting on a 
hard chairs, and cast ou yes over the table. The glass and china ware severe wind-storm that had occurred 
w at Inch thick ; an array of sour “* pone” corn-bread, buttermilk, and the night before 
pa ge constit ' of Care th a few plates of stringy stewed “ Lor’, yes, Miss “oul dat war a 
beef cut ht pike Jus ven the engineer of the train entered with a powerful storm we hed las’ night. 
Dat's a fac’. Hit blewed 


up trees dat was never 
knewed ter be blewed up 
afore.” 

meneijpemee 

Fausxp or Mamma (to 
little girl.) “ Lottie, if yoa 
drink so much tea, you 
will be an old maid.” 

Lorne. “Oh, I don't 
believe that at all, Mr 
Harold. Mamma drinks 
tea, and she has been mar- 
ried twice, and she isn't 
an old maid yet.” 

——E 

“ You'll find that carpet 
hard to beat, sir,” said the 
dealer to Mr. Maddox, who 
was contemplating a pur- 
chase, 

“Then I won’t take it,” 
replied he, “for my wife 
makes me beat the carpets 
every spripg.” 

; icutieee 

“Well, what fish yarn 
have you now 7?” 

“You know Pickett’s 
brook ?” 

“Yea, I do. Forty- 
pounder, I suppose—and 
you threw it back.” 

* Nope. Fished there 
for eight steady hours and 
never got a bite.” 

EE 





D Oawey 


T: “How did kitty come THE VAGARIES OF ENGLISH. 
UND TO STAY to scratch you, Georgie?” 
BO ST. “I guess be did it with “TLL BE BACK AT ELEVEN, MY LOVE. I GIVE YOU MY WORD.” 


THE ONLY WAY Mars. RORAL CAN KEEP A SERVANT IN THE COUNTRY. his purrs,” said Georgie. “I'D RATHER YOU'D KEEP IT, MY DEAR.” 











DR. JOHNSON IN LORD 
CHESTERFIELDS ANTEROOM. 


See illustration on double page. 


| may be safely affirmed that no library, 
however well selected, is fully satisfac- 
tory which does not include Boswell's Life 
of Johnson. This wonderful work is an Eng- 
lish classic, a compendium of wit, humor, 
information, and amusement —a little li- 
brary capable of furnishing entertainment 
to cultivated people so long as the reading 
habit obtains in cultivated homes. No per- 
son can lay claim successfully to being well 
read whose reading has omitted Dr. John- 
son and his inimitable talk over his endless 
cups of tea and among his delightful coterie 
of friends. Indeed, as an introduction to 
the study of a very interesting and impor- 
tant part of the literary history of England, 
no better book can be recommended than 
the one of which we are speaking. 

Dr. Johnson's dictionary is known to all 
scholars. His definition of ‘‘ Lexicographer, 
a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge,” 
may not be remembered; as, for instance, 
we remember that he said apropos of the 
changes in this world by illness, removal, 
and death, ‘“‘ A man should keep his friend- 
ships in repair,” or, alluding to a trifling 
though mortifying social embarrassment, 
“Consider, sir, how insignificant this will 
appear a twelvemonth hence.” Perhaps no- 
thing has more greatly amused some scrib- 
blers of the present day than Johnson's crisp 
rejoinder to Boswell, who said, stupidly, 
‘* Sir, l wonder that you have not more plea- 
sure in writing than in not writing.” ‘* Sir, 

ou may wonder!” exclaimed the much- 
pored sage. 

It was while Dr. Samuel Johnson was at 
the height of his fame, and in the midst of 
his great dictionary, that he one day had oc- 
casion to call on Lord Chesterfield. That 
polite nobleman, the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form for his age, was occupied 
with several popular artists, among them 
Colley Cibber, the great comedian, and pos- 
sibly Mrs. Bracegirdle. Readers of Peg Wof. 
Jfington will recall a pretty glimpse of C olley 
Cibber, a curtain lifted from Bracegirdle’s 
past, as only Charles Reade knew how to 
manage stage effects. 

It pleased Lord Chesterfield to detain Dr. 
Johuson a long time, sending him 
that he was engaged with guests. 
after an interval which greatly taxed 
doctor’s patience, 
opened, and out walked Colley Cibber and 
his friends, Johnson’s resentment was nat 
ural and deep. The scowl on his strong 
face indicates his perturbation. He went 
away in a rage, and called on Lord Chester- 
field no more. 


When, 
the 


A LOST ART. 


\ J HEN the French Revolution overturn- 
ed the monarchy and inaugurated the 
Reign of Terror, it dethroned also the elab 


orate, costly, and artificial fashions of the pe- | 


riod, and brought in an era of so-called clas 
sic simplicity. 
of Zion, ‘‘ walking and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinkling with their feet,” the 


court beauties had tottered daintily over the | 


polished floors of Versailles; but the level 


ing tendencies of the political situation ex- | 


tended to the minutie of apparel, and the 
clicking high red heels were replaced by an 
adaptation of the noiseless Grecian sandal. 
The exceeding brevity and scantiness of the 
gowns made the mechanism of motion so 
visible that walking was perforce exalted into 
a fine art, and taught with the same care and 

recision which dancing has always received. 
fbeavy weights were placed upon the head 
to insure the graceful carriage which the 
Egyptian woman acquires unconsciously 
while bearing her water-jar from the banks 
of the Nile. ‘‘ Back-boards” to straighten 
the spine, and stocks for the feet, whose toes 
must turn out at the proper angle, were in 


constant use, and no pains were spared to 


make walking a delight to the eye. 


And, indeed, graceful motion is in itself | 


most attractive. Possibly part of the secret 
of the wonderful fascination which military 
men have always exercised may lie in the 
fact that their bearing is immeasurably su- 
perior to that of most civilians. The latter 
may attribute the social successes of the sol- 
dier to the charms of his uniform, and sneer 
at the maidens who, ‘‘like moths, are ever 
caught by glare”; but no amount of gold lace 
and glittering buttons would carry weight 
unsupported by the splendid carriage, the 
easy dignified gait of the man trained to per- 

fection of movement. 

A recent pleasant dissertation upon the 
mode which makes tall women literally the 
height of fashion has quickened observation, 
and one is astonished to see how lofty is the 
physical development of many charming 
girls who are just emerging from the seclu- 
sion of the school-room. Some of these 

‘daughters of the gods, divinely tall,” affect 
a classical costume for the ball-room, and as 
they float in the dance, or glide gracefully in 
the promenade, their clinging draperies fall 
into statuesque folds, and so enhance the 
beauty of the wearer that memories of once 
well-known and oft-quoted lines are evoked, 


and in harmony with the soft strains of the 


music come the words, 


“ Never did Grecian chisel trace ° 
A nympb, a naiad, or a grace 
Of finer form or lovelier face.” 








Lord Chesterfield’s door | 





Like the haughty daughters | 


HARPER’ 


On the street, alas! it is sadly different, and 
the quotation cannot be continued with 
“ A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew.” 
The “airy tread” which left the harebell-un- 
harmed is lacking, and poetry shrinks from 
describing the hurry-scurry or the awkward 
constraint of the larger number of the fair | 
creatures whom ove meets upon crowded 


city pavements or in quiet suburban villages. 


To be just, it must be admitted that the va- 
garies of fashion have recently handicapped | 
the Woman who dares not be singular, and 
the tailor-made gown has lost its convenience 
as well as its trim tidiness by extending into | 
a length which demands constant attention. 
Compelled to give one hand to the manage- 
ment of her trailing skirt, unless she wishes | 
to be trodden underfoot, a woman now has 


a painfully one-sided appearance; and a | 


benevolent on-looker has a curiously persist- 


ent desire to remind the weary victim of 
fashion of Ben-Hur, who wisely sought to 
change his position at the oars alternately 


from right to left, lest he should become | 


misshapen! 
The expansion into unusual height has | 


been attributed to the prevalence of out-door | 


sports, which develop the physique; but 
surely the exercises that produce such results 
ought to bestow suppleness and flexibility as 
well, and delight our eyes with visions of 
long, lithe, ladylike loveliness. But that they 
do not effect this desirable end is painfully 
apparent, nor is the failure confined to one 
sex only. Too many of the active and ath- 
letic young men of the present day indulge 
in a slouching, careless mode of walking, 
which is in strange contrast with their spring- 
ing steps and agile movements in the tennis- 
courts and on the ball or cricket fields. Walk- 
ing as exercise is happily not out of fashion, 


for pedestrian tours are gaining rapidly in | 


favor, and cannot be too highly pe: apr 
as promoters of health of body and mind; 
but walking as a means of grace is almost a 
lost art, and calls for a speedy and enthusi- 
astic revival. M. H. N. 


UNIQUE, TO SAY THE LEAST. 
N army veteran in one of the Middle 
States, an eccentric individual, a little 


Soe | time before his death had a monument erect- 
| ed for himself, upon which he had chiselled, 


** Leave me alone.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Armour’s 
Extract. 


A graceful act of hospitality is to offer 
your evening guests a cup of Bouillon before 
leaving. Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper and a thin 
slice of lemon to each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





“Honest ‘sty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth's “ pearl top" and ‘‘pearl glass’ are 
tough against heat ; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. 


Gro. A. Macsetu Co, 








THENSAT PHRASES ue Ane 
says sgt owt ly om the stomach, liver, and 


on the 
buingyn and Ay isa This — is made from 
herbs, and is prepared for use as easily as tea. is called 


LANE’S MEDICINE 


If you can- 


anete 








Children Cry /for 


the difference 


7 


S BAZAR 


BY REQUEST. 
6 ie recipes following are republished 
the request of several subscribers, who 
state that their experiences in making bread 
and griddle cakes after these formulas 
have been so exceedingly satisfactory that 
they believe that their republication will be 
appreciated b pempe cane who may have 
heretofore failed to see the 
Expert bread-makers, ar ws had supposed 


| there was no substitute for yeast bread, ex- 


press their glad surprise at the results from 
this recipe. A greater weight of bread is 
made from the same flour, it is always light 
and sweet, nine tenths of the time and labor 
are saved, while in the matter of cleanliness 
is everything. Mixed with 
| the yeast loaf how much cuticle from the 
| hands, dust from the kitchen, and how many 
disease germs from the sinks or drains do 
we eat? Royal Baking Powder bread is 
mixed quickly, requires no kneading, and 
goes immediately to the oven, thus avoiding 
all dirt or danger. 
cakes is a revelation. Though with both 
| recipes a more delicious article is prepared, 
| the greater gain is in the superior healthful 
ness of the food, which can be eaten even by 
dyspeptics without discomfort. 
ROYAL UNFERMENTED BREAD. 

To make one loaf: 1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
half a teaspoonful sugar, 2 heaping teaspoonfuls 
Royal Baking Powder,* half medium sized cold boiled 
potato, and water. Sift together thoroughly flour, 
salt, sugar, and baking powder; 
add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into 
a stiff batter, about as soft as for pound-cake ; about 
a pint of water to a quart of flour will be required 


flour used. Do not make a stiff dough, like yeast 
bread. Pour the batter into a greased pan, 43¢ by § 
inches, and 4 inches deep, filling ebout half full. The 
loaf will rise to fill the pan when baked. Bake in very 
hot oven 45 minates, placing paper over first 15 min- 
utes baking, to prevent crusting too svon on top. 
Bake immediately after mixing. 
* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BUCKWHEAT CAKES, 
2 cups of buckwheat, 1 cup of wheat flour, 2 table- 


spoons of Royal Baking Powder, one half teaspoonful 
of ealt, all sifted well together. 





The recipe for buckwheat | 


rob in the potato; | 


more or less according to the brand and quality of the | 


Mix with milk intoa | 





Pears’ 
_ Soap 





Pears’ is the soap with 
no free alkali init. That's 
|why it leaves the skin so 
soft and smooth—no alkali 
in it. 
| It is pure; is kept a year 
at least; almost no water 
‘in it. This is why it goes 
so far and lasts so long. 
| All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists; all 
sorts of people buy it. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosITION, 1889, 


| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GENTS WANTED 
and adapted to both young 








The work is easy, pleasant, 
and old of either sex, 


f 








thin batter and bake at once on a hot griddle. | GEO STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
Is so essential to polite correspondence that it is well to purchase 
that which is recognized as the correct thing The Whiting 


favorite in the best 











pressly 
Six packs of 














| No cards like these ever were made 
| as they are new. 

Violet, 
| Maroon, Green, or White. 


Paper Co. of Holyoke are the 
ing papers in the world, their ‘* Standard Linen’’ being 


largest manufacturers of fine writ- 
a decided 


society. You cannot fail to be suited by some 


one of the immense variety of their papers, samples of which can be 
seen at your dealer, or, if he will not get them for you, write to 


| WHITING PAPER CO., 148 to 152 DUARE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Card Parties. 


Elegant playing cards are now put up by 
The United States 
for card parties in private 


Printing Company, ex- 
houses. 


their Congress brand, regular 


size, gold backs and gold edges, are sold in 


cartons for $3.00. 


before. They are as good and beautiful 


The artistic designs are printed in either Green, Copper, 
Aluminum, or Gold bronze on backgrounds either Red, Blue, Orange, 


If your dealer does not keep these Congress Carton Cards or will 


not get them for you, they will 


prepaid, on receipt of Three (3. 


be sent to your address, expressage 
00) Dollars, by 


| The United States Printing Co., 


Russell & Morgan Factories. 
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Pitcher’s Castorla. 


cular free. Rood punnecnctenes 





trial, ftood’s Magic Beale, the popu- 
is: Ladies’ ee Talloring — lilustrated ny 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





ODIOUS COMPARISONS 


are those between the old-fashioned, vermim-«in- 
fested, filth-soaked, ill-smelling cocoa mats and the 
Hartman Flexible Sanitary Steel Wire Mats. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Branches : 
Chicage ; 
testimonials mailed free 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘* Hartman.” 


102 Chambers St., 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St, 


New York; 
Atlanta, Ga. 


508 State St. 
Catalogue and 


USE Ww 


Caution. — Bone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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DR. JOHNSON IN LORD CHESTERFIELD’S ANTER(OG Fr 





10¢°'.—From tae Picrure sy E. M. Warp, R. A—([See Pace 











A DIFFERENT WAY 
| l is in one of a group of frame houses that 
she lives We have all seen them They 
are Dullt bY Capita ized « mM panies and ad 
ertised as villas, sometimes more modestly 
as suburban residences No man's voice is 


heard among them by day tll Sunday comes, 


inless it be that of market vender or peddler 


for the dwellers in these houses are the fami 
lies of men who, having work in town, leave 
home at early dawn, returning at twilight 

strangers to their children, no longer com 
panions their wives. mere dwellers on 


railroads and streets 


Stretches of green run from one house to 
nother, and now and then a bit of garden 
breaks the uniform dullness. No fence marks 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


minded it all had no one seen, perhaps. I 
had forgotten my long-ago wish, you see, to 
live just this life for others. It all came 
over me as he spoke, that it was the very 
same, only without the dignity or protection 
of convent walls and uniform. It was what 
I would have chosen to do, though in a dif- 
ferent way. I think all my pride and re- 


bellion fell from me at that moment. I put 
my head down and sobbed. When I looked 
up, the good old doctor had gone. But his 


visit did me good, just as they had done in 
the old days, when the impetuous eager 
child poured ber heart out to him.” 

As for me, there were tears in my own 
eyes as I looked at her. 
down into the big sympathetic eyes turned 
up to her. “Eh, Jack!” she said, with a 
gentle smile 

She came to the door with me a little later, 
the dog still with her, her hand on his head, 
her dear face, with its fringe of soft gray 
curls about it, smiling me a good-by as I 
walked up the snow-covered hill. 


peal to me 
chosen to do, though in a different way,” I 
kept saying again and again to myself. And 
I thought how many of us went astray and 
broke our hearts in vain just because we 
could not live even all the noblest in us in 
the way we chose, being led into that differ- 
ent way chosen for us all. And I thought, 
too, that perhaps if we looked less to the way 
without and more to the light within, if we 
cared less for the manner in which that let- 
ter that killeth the spirit was framed, and 
more for the spirit which could be lettered 
in a hundred ways, some of us might arrive 
the more easily at those serene heights where 
dwellers among ideals dwell. The different 


| way then would matter little, since the life 


any divi m of estat Privacy is Im posst- 
b] Every man's doings, his comings and 
goings, like the amount of his wife's pur 
chases made of butcher or baker at the back 
door of her dwelling, belong rever to himself | 
alone They belong rather to the well-estab 
ished, inalienable rights of the community 
al i ; 
It is in one of these houses, these ugly, open 
to-the-world’s-inspection houses with curi 
ous eve f windows gleaming in every di 
rection, that this dear old lady of seventy 
intellectual, high-bred, generous to a fault, 
inl po though born to riches it is 
in on { these houses that she lives There 
i ttle of privation that she does not know, 
or has not KADOWTD these many years of a 
noble fidelity to another She lives without 
a servant, doing all the work herself You 
will always find her, the morning's labor 
finished, in her chair by the window, where 
the red geraniums bloom, her work-basket 
with its pile of well-patched homely gar 
ments on the table near her. It was by this 
window, indeed, that I found her, the kettle 
singing on the kitchen stove, the snow driv- 
ing against the window-panes without, and 
Jack, the house-dog, at her feet. The cat, 


ymplacent, comfortable 
the cushion of the rocker 


r and indifferent, on 


But I do rebel,” she said to me, when we 
had talked wu little lam not patient al 
ways. I don't like pots and kettles. I hate 
to look at my own disfigured hands, I have 

oked and swept solong. And I'm ashamed 
of it jut the people about here — good, 
kindly, ignorant people, all of them, who 
never open a book or have a taste in com 
mon with me—it hurts me that they know 
just how I'm situated I could endure their 
pity of me, but I can’t bear their questioning 
the ability of one whose work it is to pro 


vide for me—their not knowing 


g and not un 
derstanding that an old man who labors with 


his pen must sometimes kuow disaster a 
mere workman never feels 
“IT have mended it,” she said, drawing to- 


in the heel of a well-worn wool 
Yes, l've mended it. I am not 
as good as you think. I’ve liked so many 
other things, and I miss talking to men and 
women of ideas. There are only Jack all 
day jong, and the cats, and the neighbors 
who come to ‘inquire 1 sit by myself so 
much, things grow different to me, I suppose 
Sometimes when the cat is not in that «dair, 
and sometimes when she is, 1 seem to see 
other sitting there, people I have 
known long ago. Children with sunny faces 
all dimples and smiles, with a little word of 
cheer, a ‘when I'm a big woman I'm going 
to work for you all day,’ and then a bright 
laugh, a rocking back and forth, one foot 
over the other knee, and then no child any 
more! But I'm happier for the having seen 
them. And sometimes it is my quaint old 
mother, with her of long ago, who 
comes; and sometimes it is the good family 
doctor. The doctor and I had a long talk 
the other day. He knew me when I was a 
little girl 

The old lady had put down her mending, 
and had one hand on the head of the dog, 
who, catching a tone in her voice, had roused 
himself, and with one brown paw on her 
knee, had put his head there too 

‘I found myself telling the doctor all 
about it the other day as he sat there, just 
as I remembered him, both his hands clasped 
over the top of his golden-headed cane, his 
chin resting on them, and his kindly pene- 
tratir 4 eyes looking me through. He let me 
finisn all I had to say, never interrupted me 
with a word, and then I was a little ashamed 
having said so much, and I took up my scis- 
sors to nip a few withered leaves off the 
ylants. I could not see him very well when 

looked round again for the tears in my 
eyes, but I heard him so distinctly when he 
asked me if I had forgotten how I used to 
tell him that all I wanted to live for when I 
grew up was to be a nun, glorying in pov 
erty and privation, in renunciation of the 
world, living the life of some glorious self- 
sacrifice and service to others. And he 
asked me if this were not the very life 
of poverty I had wanted to choose, only 
without the veil And as he talked I 
seemed to see everything differently, and 
I knew where, with certain conditions, I 
would have been proud to endure poverty 
once: it hurts my pride now. Because, I 
suppose, had I been « nun, I would have felt 
that the world understood I had renounced 
wealth voluntarily and chosen privation, 
taking my stand there, and so the world 
would have made no judgments, only re 
spected my life, with its self-denials and 
sain. And now I said it was the world that 
| feared—the world of narrow people about 
me judging every day. I should not have 
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len sock 


people 


dress 


| woman busy with her needle. 





| 


itself, and not the one way of leading it, 
would seem best. 

At the top of the hill I stopped and looked 
back. The cat had left the warmth within, 
and was daintily picking a way along the 
snowy path. Through the green and red of 
the geraniums at the window I could see a 
figure dimly outlined, the backward and for- 
ward movement of the hand being that of a 
Bleak, color 
less, arid, surely, I said, the path chosen for 
those eager, impetuous feet to tread! Had I 
been a man I would have taken off my hat in 
reverence. LiLiie HAMILTON FRENCH. 


SUB ROSA. 

T Roman feasts, depending from the ceil- 
- ing, might be seen a garland of roses, 
in token of the silence that should be pre- 
served concerning all that might transpire 

within the banqueting-ball, 
In the latter part of the sixteenth century 
a similar custom prevailed among the bigh- 
born ones of the English realm. Wherever 


| guests were gathered together for entertain- 


ment, there in abundance waved high above 
their heads these fragrant blooms, most sug- 
gestive of sealed lips. 

Sub rosa is still an oft-recurring touchword 
among parties engaged in confidential talk. 
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THE 


KODAK 


AT THE 


North Pole, 





The Explorer Endorses the Kodak. 


‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have beer 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
Sound region.” 


“My pictures were 


R. E. Peary, U.S. N. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for 
Kodak Catalogue. 


She had the dog's | 
head in both hands now, and was looking | 


But the | 
beauty of the winter landscape made no ap- | 
‘It was what I would have | 


Norte.—This letter has a date, 
Marion Harland endorses and uses 


Cieveland’s Baking Powder. 


February 5, 1892. 


After long and careful trial of others, I prefer 
Cleveland's Baking Powder for several reasons. . 

Cleveland's is a pure cream of tartar and soda 
mixture, not containing alum or ammonia or any other 
substance deleterious to the human stomach. 

Cakes, muffins, biscuits; &c., in which Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is used, keep better. 

A like quantity of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
goes further and does better work than any other of 
which I have knowledge. It is therefore cheaper. 





Pompton, N. J. ye Marland 





I can) 
highly 
recom- 
mend Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption for) 
Croup, as I am almost 
positive that we would | 
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SEND 25¢ 

have lost our little girl, | 4. !°*% ren 
AND YOUR QUART 
three years old, only | q6xoctrs RETAIL 
for having Piso’s Cure | dyuirron ta 





in the house.--E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, 
Pints $2.00 per dozen, % pints $1.50 per 





Consomme, French Boullion, Julienne, Printa- 
nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree of Green 
Peas; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Soup DerantTMent 
KANGAS CITY. 
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ON 


‘Mrs, HERRIGK'S BOOKS. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By Curistine TeERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 





An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC 
¥ Sold. by Druggists on a guarantee or 

. Soc., and $1.00. 
- Elegant TOOTH POWDER, «x 


md oc . for free Samples. 
5. C. Wells 


Formula 


& Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


The inexperienced housekeeper will find in 
these pages much that will be of help; the 
experienced housekeeper will find here some- 
thing to shake her out of the rut into which 
she has fallen.—Zvangelist, N.Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


The chapters are very direct and practical, 
| and the advice, if accepted, will certainly render 
housekeeping much more easy and effective 
than it is. —Commercial-Gazette, Cincinnati. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 


By CuristineE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 





Cures 


m Coughs, Creu Sere 
Threat. Sold by all Druggists on a ansaanes” 





i> 





If young readers could only appreciate be- 
forehand how much this book would instruct 
them, and relieve from anxiety in emergencies 
which otherwise could not but be distressing, 
they would not be without it for many times 
its cost.—Portland Argus. 





CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Misefon Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. | 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids, If your draggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for aample cake to the importer, Yea 

A. KLIPSTRIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

er | BF The above works are for sule by all booksellers, 
NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED § or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 

ee ee oe Dover any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 

Gi. Gold only by F. Hiscox 865 Bway, N.Y. Write for book 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
8 







pers heard. ap eer nae <FREE i venstgt of price. 
Wood’ The new Wood’s Penetrating Plaster is a distinct step forward 3a 
* double-quick ” 


S wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. It . “ 
; plaster. Contains a mild solvent whic 
opens the pores, Penetrating enabling the pain- 
killer to penetrate (go through) the skin and 
stop the ache immediately. Unrivalled remedy P! aster. 
for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc. Try one. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 
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Or THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
0 














